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The Servant Mission 


The Servant Songs and Evangelism 
by H. H. Row.ey 


Tue problems that surround the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah have 
given rise to endless discussion, yet conclusions on which all scholars can 
agree seem as far away as ever. To these problems the present writer has 
more than once turned, and the view which he will here present in this 
paper is the one for which he has argued at length elsewhere.’ He regards 
these Songs as of capital importance for biblical study as a whole, and 
especially in relation to evangelism. 

The first problem that arises is that of the delimitation of the Songs. 
Four passages are almost universally recognized to belong to them, and 
many writers limit the Songs to these four. They are Isa. 42:1-4, 49: 1-6, 
50:4-9, and 52:13-53:12. Other writers include the verses that im- 
mediately follow the first three of these in the Songs, while not a few 
hold that passages elsewhere in Deutero-Isaiah, or even in Trito-Isaiah, 
contain further related Songs.? Lindblom has argued that the verses 
that immediately follow the first three Songs are oracles of interpretation. 
In the case of the fourth Song, he detaches from the Song the verses at 
the beginning, and makes these the oracle of interpretation.’ There is 
much to commend this view so far as the first three are concerned; there 
is less in the case of the fourth. In the first two the verses that follow are 
introduced by the formula of the oracle: “Thus saith the Lord,” and 
so are separated from the Songs themselves, while in the third the verses 
that follow are separated from the Song by being addressed to the people, 
whereas the Song itself is in the first person. In the case of the fourth 
passage, however, the verses which Lindblom detaches as interpretation 
less naturally precede the Song they interpret, and their opening is more 
closely comparable with that of the first Song than with these other 





1. Cf. The Servant of the Lord and other Essays (London: Lutterworth Press, 1952), pp. 1-57. 
2. For some of these views cf. the work cited in the preceding note, p. 6 n. 
3. Cf. The Servant Songs in Deutero-Isaiah (Lund: Gleerup, 1951), pp. 12-51. 
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260 Interpretation 


interpretations. It is, indeed, significant that in three cases the verses 
that follow are so closely related to the Songs that so many have held 
them to belong to the Songs. T. H. Robinson observes: “Certain it is 
that while none of them is closely attached to what precedes it, each of 
them, except the last, runs smoothly—one might almost say dissolves— 
into what follows.’* It is this that makes it hard to suppose, as some 
have done, that the Songs have nothing to do with Deutero-Isaiah, but 
have been inserted into the book later. From the four passages noted 
above, almost universally included in the Songs and commonly held to 
comprise the whole of the Songs proper, we may most profitably start 
our study, though we shall not ignore those closely related passages that 
follow. 

We may first glance at the contents of the Songs. The first says that 
the Servant, who is the elect of God and upheld by him, and on whom 
the Spirit of God rests, will bring forth judgment to the nations and 
establish it in all the earth. It is generally thought that judgment here 
does not have a forensic meaning, but stands for true religion,’ and in 
the closing line it stands parallel to térah, or authoritative teaching. The 
gentleness and fortitude of the Servant are indicated in beautiful meta- 
phors. He will not break the bruised reed, or quench the smoking flax; 
on the other hand his own flame will not burn dim, and he cannot be 
bruised’ and become weak. By this it is meant that he cannot be turned 
from his mission by discouragement, and that his ardor cannot be 
dimmed. His method is one of quiet patience, and not of blustering 
violence. “He will not cry or lift up his voice, or make it heard in the 
street.’ 





4. Cf. Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel (London: Duckworth, 1923), p. 168. 


5. Cf. I. Engnell, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxi, 1948, p. 62: “The very diffi- 
culties in the attempts at distinguishing the songs as literary units and the very different results 
should be sufficient evidence for the fact that they are from the first at home in their environment.” 

6. Cf. H. W. Hertzberg, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XII, 1923, p. 41; 
R. Levy, Deutero-Isaiah (London: Oxford University Press, 1925), p. 144; J. van der Ploeg, 
“Sapat et Mispat,” in Oudtestamentische Studien, ii (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1943), p. 155; C. R. 
North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (London: Oxford University Press, 1948), 
pp. 140 f. In Israel’s Mission to the World (Toronto: The Macmillan Company, 1939), Pp. 15, 
the present writer said: “The religious meaning would seem to be more appropriate in this 
context. But again I do not think the author would have excluded the other. . . . The Servant 
is thought of as exercising a gentle ministry, whose effect is to bring the world both to right 
religion, which is the source of all true righteousness, and to the acceptance of the divine will or 
judgment in all the relationships of life, which is its expression.” 

7. It is generally recognized that in Isa. 42:4 by a slight change of vowels we should read 
this word as from the same root as the word bruised in the previous verse. 


8. Isa, 42:2 (rsv). Unless otherwise noted the quotations from Scripture are taken from the 
English Revised Version. 
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The Servant Mission 261 


The second passage says that the Servant was called to his mission 
from the womb. The mission is described as one to bring back Jacob to 
God, and also to be the light of the nations, so that the salvation of God 
might reach to the ends of the earth. It is therefore universal in its range, 
and is laid upon the Servant by God, who from his birth destined him 
for it. It is also made clear that the gentleness described in the first Song 
does not mean ineffectiveness. The Servant’s word is as a sharp sword 
or a polished arrow, to pierce the hearts and consciences of men. 

In the third Song it is made clear that the mission of the Servant will 
be costly and will involve him in suffering. Though he himself exercises 
a gracious ministry to others, sustaining the weary with a refreshing 
word, he has to face obloquy and persecution. His back is scourged, his 
beard plucked out, and men spit in his face. All this he bears patiently 
and courageously, his face set like a flint in inflexible purpose, but with 
a confidence less in himself than in God, whom he knows to be his helper. 

The fourth passage brings out yet more clearly the grievous nature 
of his sufferings, and also shows that these are not merely the conse- 
quences of his mission, but the means whereby it shall be carried through. 
Nations and kings shall be filled with awe and horror when they look 
upon him, and shall confess that his sufferings were vicariously borne 
for them: “He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised’ for 
our iniquities.” When they confess that his sufferings should by right 
have been theirs, they find healing for themselves. They confess that they 
have deserted God and plunged into iniquity, while he, who had done 
no wrong, is unrighteously done to death; and forthwith that death be- 
comes a guilt offering potent to bless them. Though the Servant is 
done to death and buried, yet afterwards he sees light’ and prolongs 
his days. That he is represented as still living is clear from the fact that 
he sees his seed and gathers as the portion of his suffering the many 
whose sins he bore, and who were justified" through his willing sacrifice. 





9. The word rendered bruised here is different from that used in Isa. 42:3. 


10. Isa, 53:11. The Massoretic text does not contain the word light, and is rendered by 
erv: “He shall see of the travail of his soul.” The Septuagint has the word light, however, and 
this has long been preferred by many editors. The Dead Sea Scroll, DSIa, also has this word. 
There are other difficulties in this verse, on which cf. the present writer’s The Unity of the 
Bible (London: Carey Kingsgate Press, 1953), p. 56 n., where references for some of the 
reconstructions may be found. 

11. The Hebrew word used here often has a forsenic sense and means to give a verdict in 
favor of. It may be given that meaning here, provided it is remembered that God is a just 
Judge, and that if the Servant causes men to be acquitted at his tribunal, it is because they 
have become righteous. 
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262 Interpretation 


To bring out all the wealth of ideas in these great passages is impossible 
here, and we must limit our thought to the relevance of those ideas for 
our immediate theme. The first question that arises is of the identity of 
the Servant. The Ethiopian eunuch asked: “Of whom speaketh the 
prophet this? Of himself, or of some other?” and this question has con- 
tinued to be echoed down to our own day. 

In modern times many have thought that he was speaking of some 
predecessor or contemporary, and a large number of candidates have 
been put forward.” None of these has found any wide or lasting follow- 
ing, and it would be profitless for us to examine their claims here. Others 
have held that the prophet himself was the Servant. It seems very hard 
to sustain this view. In order to overcome the difficulty that the fourth 
Song would present on this view, since the Servant’s triumphant survival 
of death figures in it, some advocates have supposed that this Song was 
written by a disciple after the prophet’s martyrdom. Yet if either the 
nameless author of this Song or a disciple really supposed that the world 
would confess that by his sufferings they had found release from their 
sins, he was grievously mistaken. The late Professor Aage Bentzen, whose 
warm friendship the present writer deeply valued, in one of his last pub- 
lications criticized him for saying that if the autobiographical view were 
correct, the prophet “was only a misguided, self-opinionated dreamer, 
and not in any sense the mouthpiece of God.”"* Bentzen says this is 
“subjective and speculative,” and notes that “He who according to 
Church Theology fulfilled the prophecy . . . had the same ideas of 
himself,” and asks “Was he, then, ‘a misguided, self-opinionated dreamer, 
and not in any sense the mouthpiece of God’?”” To this the answer is 
obvious. There is nothing speculative in saying that Deutero-Isaiah him- 
self did not fulfill this dream. Whether our Lord could rightly be 
described in the words used above, “a misguided, self-opinionated 
dreamer,” depends on whether or not men have said in relation to him: 
“He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed.” This is not a matter of speculation, but of history. Sixty 





12. Acts 8:34. 

13. For a review of modern theories on the identification of the Servant, with references for 
all the views indicated in this and the following paragraphs, cf. The Servant of the Lord and 
Other Essays, pp. 1 ff., and for a much fuller survey, with unrivalled documentation, cf. C. R. 
North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (London: Oxford University Press, 1948). 

14. This phrase was quoted from The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays, p. 12. 

15. Cf. Introduction to the Old Testament, and ed. (Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gadd, 1952), 
Appendix, pp. 25 f. 
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generations of men have used such words, and the present writer knows 
none more appropriate to describe his own experience. There is all the 
difference in the world between a delusive hope and a vindicated faith. 
Until strong evidence that the prophet cherished these delusive hopes is 
put forward, it seems wiser, as well as more charitable, not to credit him 
with them. These great Songs were born of something higher than that. 

The long popular view that the Servant is Israel and the traditional 
Messianic view can both claim more justification than either of the 
above-mentioned views, though neither is without its difficulties. It is 
noteworthy that many of the things which are predicated of the Servant 
inside the Songs are predicated of Israel outside the Songs. Israel, equally 
with the Servant, is called the servant, and is chosen;”® Israel, like the 
Servant is called from the womb” and upheld by the hand of God.” 
Upon Israel, no less than upon the Servant, is the Spirit of God poured ;"° 
his word is put into her mouth,” and in the shadow of his hand is she 
covered.” Moreover, if the Servant gives his back to the smiters, Israel 
lays her back as the ground, and as the street for men to pass over.” 
Again, in the second Song the Servant is identified with Israel in one 
verse, though differentiated from Israel in another. “He said unto me, 
Thou art my servant, Israel, in whom I will be glorified.” Many 
scholars, to whom the word “Israel” is here inconvenient, have cut it 
out of the text; but there is not the slightest bit of real evidence for 
this. The statement that the Septuagint omits the word is quite baseless.” 





16. Isa. 41:8 f., 43:10, 44:1. 

17. Isa, 44:2, 24; cf. also 43:1, 48:12. 

18. Isa. 41:10. 

19. Isa. 44:3. 

20. Isa. 51:16. L. Laue, Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder im II. Teil des Jesaia, 1898, p. 16 n. re- 
garded this verse as a fragment of a Servant Song, or a gloss on one, while Van Hoonacker, 
Revue Biblique, N.S. VI, 1909, pp. 518 f., Expositor, 8th series, XI, 1916, pp. 190 f., and 
Het Boek Isaias, 1932, p. 237, transferred it to follow Isa. 49:3, and so inserted it in a Servant 
Song. For this he was criticized by Condamin, Revue Biblique, N.S. VII, 1910, p. 214, to whom 
Van Hoonacker replied, ibid., pp. 560'ff. 

21. Isa. 51:16. For the parallel within the Servant Songs cf. Isa. 49:2. The other parallels 
within the Songs referred to here have been mentioned above. 

22. Isa. 51:23. 

23. Isa. 49:3. 

24. C. R. North, of. cit., p. 118, notes that Michaelis was the first to question this word, 
and adds: “Since then it has commonly been deleted by those who favoured an individual, 
and retained by those who supported a collective, interpretation, though there are a few exceptions 
on both sides.” North himself retains the word, though with hesitation, and would obviously 
rather omit it, but confesses that if he did so it would be on theoretical grounds, rather than on 
grounds of evidence. 

25. Mowinckel has repeatedly made this statement. Cf. Der Knecht Jahwas, 1921, p. 4n.; 
De senere profeter, 1944, p. 233 n.; Han som kommer, 1951, p. 334. Holmes and Parsons, 
Vetus Testamentum graecum cum variis lectionibus, iv, 1827, ad loc., do not record any 
manuscript which omits this word. J. Ziegler, in the Géttingen Septuagint, Jsaias, 1939, p. 305, 
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264 Interpretation 


The only evidence for its omission is a single, and elsewhere quite un- 
reliable, Hebrew manuscript.” Further, even if the word did not stand 
in the verse, we should still have to note that outside the Songs we have 
a precisely similar statement made about Israel.”’ 

It has been observed above that the first Song is followed by an oracle, 
introduced by “Thus saith the Lord,” and cast in the second person. This 
can hardly be addressed to the ideal figure of the Servant, but like other 
oracles introduced by this formula and uttered in the second person, 
is most naturally understood as addressed to the prophet’s contem- 
poraries. To these people, then, that is, to Israel, he declares that they 
are called to be a light of the nations.” This once more is precisely what 
is predicated of the Servant in the second Song. 

Nevertheless, the simple identification of the Servant with Israel is 
not satisfying, and those who have adopted this view have been com- 
pelled to modify it in various ways to avoid some of the difficulties. Some 
have held that the Servant was the Israel within Israel, and others the 
ideal Israel. Lindblom says it is futile to ask “Who is the Servant?” as it 
is to ask “Who is the Prodigal Son?”” He holds that the Songs themselves 
are allegories, and that the Servant is an ideal figure which the interpre- 
tations show to have stood for Israel’s mission to the world.® With this 
view the present writer has a large measure of sympathy, though he does 
not think it does justice to the thought of the fourth Song. 

It is improbable that that Song was written simply with Israel in mind. 
The prophet is not likely to have suggested that Israel had done no 
violence, and that in her suffering she had borne the guilt of others. At 
the opening of the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah he had said : “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people .. . her iniquity is pardoned; . . . she hath received 
of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.’”*! Some have understood 





notes no manuscript which omits, but does note that two manuscripts have Jacob for Israel. One 
of these corrects this in the margin; cf. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1905), 3rd ed., Vol. III, p. 192. 

26. Kennicott, Vetus Testamentum hebraicum cum variis lectionibus, observes that this 
manuscript shows many variants, while J. A. Bewer, in Baron, S. W. and Marx, A., eds., Jewish 
Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut (New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1935), p. 86 ff., 
offers a careful examination of this manuscript and shows that it contains many errors due to 
the carelessness of the scribe. It may be noted that the Dead Sea Scroll, DSlIa, which is the 
oldest Hebrew authority so far known, contains the word. 

27. Isa. 44:23. 

28. Isa. 42:6. 

29. Cf. op.cit., p. 48. 

30. Ibid., p. 50: “The so-called Ebed-Yahweh Songs are all allegorical or symbolical pictures, 
intended to depict Israel’s situation in the captivity and Israel’s God-given task in relation 
to the pagan world.” 

31. Isa. 40:1 f. 
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this to mean that she had received twice as much punishment as she 
had deserved, and the overplus was vicariously borne for others. This is 
highly doubtful. For if that were the prophet’s thought, he would not 
have said in the fourth Song that her sufferings were for no fault of her 
own. The pre-exilic prophets had certainly entertained no such idea, 
but had again and again predicted woe upon Israel because she was 
full of iniquity, and because she had deserted the way of God. It is hard 
to suppose that Deutero-Isaiah dissociated himself wholly from this. 
His word of comfort was not dictated by the thought that she was to be 
released from innocent suffering, but by the thought that she was now 
to be pardoned for her iniquity.” 

The difficulties of the Songs are not to be solved, therefore, by any 
simple identification of the Servant with Israel, or by any simple Mes- 
sianic view. To the simple collective view the fourth Song, with the 
strongly individual impression which it makes, is the great stumbling 
block, and it is because of this that during the present century we have 
had so many different efforts to find a satisfying individual interpretation 
of the whole group; to the simple Messianic view all the links with Israel 
outside the Songs, and the identification of the Servant with Israel in 
the second Song, are stumbling blocks. 

Hence, in recent years, we have had various fluid views, which find 
the Servant to be both an individual and the nation. This is in harmony 
with Hebrew ways of thinking as we find them elsewhere. In Old Testa- 
ment thought we find transitions from the individual to the corporate and 
from the corporate to the individual that are alien to our ways of think- 
ing.** Hence, as Wheeler Robinson says, “The central issue, that between 
a collective and an individualistic interpretation, is being argued on an 
antithesis true to modern, but false to ancient modes of thought.” He 
adds: “The Hebrew conception of corporate personality can reconcile 
both, and pass without explanation or explicit indication from one to 
the other, in a fluidity of transition which seems to us unnatural. In the 
light of this conception the Servant can be both the prophet himself 
as representative of the nation, and the nation whose proper mission is 





32. In Exod. 22:9 (Heb. 8) it is said that in every matter of trespass, as between man and 
man, “he whom God shall condemn shall pay double unto his neighbor.” While the word for 
double is a different one there, it may be that the idea contained in that law is in the writer’s 
mind here, and what he means is that Israel has paid in full for her iniquity. 

33. Cf. H. W. Robinson, in J. Hempel, ed., Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments (Berlin: 
A. Tépelmann, 1936), pp. 49 ff., and O. Eissfeldt, Expository Times, xliv, 1932-33, pp. 261 ff. 

34. Cf. Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments, p. 58. 
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actually being fulfilled only by the prophet and that group of followers 
who may share his views.” 

While the present writer thinks this offers the best principle of inter- 
pretation, he is not satisfied with the particular application of it pro- 
posed by Wheeler Robinson. Neither movement of this oscillation, 
whether Israel or the prophet himself, seems to be relevant to the fourth 
Song. Hence he seeks a different and more satisfying oscillation. 

That the prophet’s thought began with the idea of Israel as the chosen 
people of God, called to be a light of the Gentiles, and to establish 
judgment in all the earth, seems to be shown by the oracle of interpre- 
tation which follows the first Song. It is also in accordance with his 
general thought. Throughout his ministry he insisted on complete mono- 
theism, as no prophet before him had done. “I, even I, am the Lord; 
and beside me there is no saviour.” “I am the first and I am the last; and 
beside me there is no God.’’”’ Idols were useless, since God would tolerate 
no idols—as the Decalogue had long declared—and therefore idols were 
symbols of nothing.® The corollary of this monotheism was universalism. 
If there were but one God, then he must be the God of all men. And 
Deutero-Isaiah accepted this corollary. “Look unto me and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth: for I am God, and there is none else.” If, then, 
Israel is the elect of God, as Deutero-Isaiah insists more than any other 
prophet, and if her faith is not for herself alone but to be shared with 
all men, then it would seem to follow that she is charged with the mission 
to make God known, and she is elect to this service. It is in no way 
surprising, therefore, to find in the interpretation of the first Song this 
clear indication that the mission to all the world is the mission of Israel. 

Yet as his own ministry proceeded, deeper insight was given to him, 
and if he began by thinking of the mission of Israel, he came to realize 
that this was not enough. In the second Song he realized that not all 
Israel rose to the height of her calling, and that before she could fulfill 
her mission to be a light to the Gentiles, so that the salvation of God 
might be in all the world, there must first be a mission to Israel herself, 
“to bring back Jacob to him, and that Israel be gathered unto him.” All 
Israel was called to be the Servant; yet not all Israel fulfilled her voca- 
tion. Her glorious calling was to spread the salvation of God to the 





35. Ibid., p. 59. 
36. Isa. 43:11. 
37. Isa. 44:6. 
38. Isa. 44:9, 20. 


39. Isa. 45:22. 
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ends of the earth, but it was a calling that must lay its constraint upon 
all ere it could be realized. The prophet’s thought was narrowing down 
from the nation to the loyal Remnant. But those who were not of the 
Remnant were not excluded from the mission. They must be sought 
and led to share it. 

When we pass to the third Song we find that the prophet had come 
to realize that the mission would entail suffering, while in the fourth 
Song he not only perceived that the suffering would be the organ of 
the mission, but also narrowed down to a single individual the Remnant 
that should rise to the full height of this grand but costly mission. It is 
hard to read the fourth Song in other than primarily individual terms. 
As the prophet perceived more clearly the cost of the mission, he per- 
ceived more clearly that but a single individual would perfectly fulfill 
it, and carry that mission to its supreme point.” 

Nevertheless, that fluidity to which reference has been made, belonged 
to the prophet’s thought. It was not just a linear movement from the 
corporate to the individual, which left the corporate behind. If that 
were so, it would be vain to look for any real unity in the conception. 
It would mean simply that the prophet had abandoned his first thought 
for another, and had individualized an originally corporate concept. In 
the present writer’s view there was true fluidity in his thought, so that 
what began as collective became individual without ceasing to be col- 
lective. Just as in the second Song his thought narrowed down to the 
Remnant without abandoning the conception of the whole nation as 
the Servant, so when it narrowed down to an individual, that individual 
was still the representative of Israel, and the mission he fulfilled was 
still not merely his own but Israel’s, and to it the whole nation was called. 

It has been said above that some who have held this kind of fluid 
view have believed that the oscillation was between Israel and the 
prophet himself, so that he conceived of himself as called to carry the 
mission to its supreme point. It seems more reasonable to suppose that 
he came to realize that Israel as a whole was not rising to fulfill the 
high purpose set before her, and that the supreme exemplar of that 
mission lay in the future. The Israel around him was blind and deaf ;“' 





40. Cf. the writer’s The Re-discovery of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946), p. 194 (English edition, p. 137): “It is probable that there was much fluidity in 
the author’s thought, and it could pass without difficulty from the Servant-community of Israel 
to an individual who should supremely in himself embody its mission, and who should carry 
that mission to a point no other should reach.” 


41. Isa. 42:19. 
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in the future the Israel that would be concentrated in the Servant par 
excellence would accept the task in a suffering that would be profoundly 
sacrificial, but in so accepting it he would be fulfilling the mission of 
Israel and calling all to share it. The mission to the world was linked with 
the mission to Israel, and only in so far as the supreme Servant brought 
all to accept the mission could it be fully realized. 

When we come to the New Testament we find that the fourth Servant 
Song much influenced our Lord, who believed that in himself the 
prophet’s vision would find its realization.” For the church this Song 
has always had profound significance, but more for its association with 
the cross of Christ than for its association with evangelism. That it is 
richly significant in relation to the Cross the present writer has elsewhere 
said,® and to him it is the most important focus of the unity of the Bible. 
The sacrificial thought of the Old Testament here reaches its highest 
point in the vision of the sacrifice of one without moral blemish, who 
offered himself a willing sacrifice of universal validity, but a sacrifice 
offered not in the Temple with priestly ritual.“ All this was indeed ful- 
filled in our Lord, and it was because he thus carried sacrifice to this 
highest point that all other sacrifice was superseded. But much more 
than this is involved. The mission of the Servant was not alone to die 
for men, but to be the light of the nations, and to spread the salvation 
of God to the ends of the earth, so that judgment might be established 
in all the world. But this he could only do if the Israel that was called 
to be the Servant entered into the mission and shared the spirit and the 
sacrifice of the Suffering Servant. 

The early church believed that it had inherited the election of Israel.® 
The first Christians were Jews, a Remnant of Israel, and to them were 
joined Gentiles who shared their faith, and who found in the cross of Christ 
what the prophecy had said should be found in the suffering of the Servant. 
But if the church inherited the election of Israel, it also inherited the mis- 
sion, and it was not slow to accept this inheritance. If the Servant had nar- 
rowed down to Christ there was now a new expansion into the new Israel 
of God, who shared the mission, and who felt called to enter into the very 
sufferings of Christ. Paul could speak of knowing the fellowship of Christ’s 





42. This is denied by a number of scholars. For references cf. the present writer's The Unity 
of the Bible, p. 132 n., where also references to scholars who reject that denial may be found. 

43. Ibid., pp. 104 ff., 127 ff. 

44. Ibid., pp. 54 ff. 

45. On this cf. the writer’s The Biblical Doctrine of Election (London: Lutterworth Press, 
1950), pp. 139 ff. 
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sufferings,” or of suffering with Christ that he might also be glorified 
with him.*’ In yet more daring language he could speak of making up 
that which was lacking in the sufferings of Christ.” By this he means 
something more than being prepared to face persecution for the sake 
of Christ. That was involved, indeed, and the early Christians did not 
shrink from facing persecution and death. But even without persecution 
we may enter into the sufferings of Christ. For the mission is the mission 
of evangelism, of spreading the salvation of God to the far bounds of 
the earth. The suffering that is involved is not suffering for its own sake, 
but redemptive suffering, suffering endured not alone out of love for 
God but out of love for the world. 

The New Testament speaks of the Christian as being “in Christ,” and 
Paul could say “I have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet 
no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” But if Christ lives in a man, then 
something of the love of Christ possesses him. We are accustomed to 
think of the agony of the Cross as the physical agony which our Lord 
endured for an hour or two. That physical agony rightly moves our 
hearts, but much more profoundly moving was the agony of rejected 
love. It is into that agony that he would lift his followers, so that in a 
real sense they become the extensions of his personality, and take the 
burden of the world’s need upon their hearts, as he took it upon his. 
If he is the supreme Servant of the Lord, he is but the representative of 
the New Israel, and he calls all by his sacrifice to enter into his love 
and into his agony, that they may be truly represented by him. 

Throughout the Bible we find the principle that what God is seen to 
be they who worship him should become, so far as may be in human 
conditions. If God is seen to be just and loving and holy, then men who 
worship him should be just and loving and holy. The New Testament 
says that “God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.”” 
The agony of the Cross is therefore the reflection of the heart of God. 
The same message is proclaimed elsewhere. “God commendeth his own 
love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ 
If, then, men who worship him are called to share his spirit, they must 





46. Phil. 3:10. 
47. Rom. 8:17. 
48. Col, 1:24. On this cf. J. B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 


Philemon (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879), pp. 165 ff. In II Cor. 1:5, Paul speaks of the 
sufferings of Christ abounding unto us. 


49. Gal. 2:20. 
50. John 3:16. 
51. Rom. 5:8. 
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share a profound and sacrificial love for the world. It is not enough to 
rejoice that God loved us, and that in Christ his redemption was wrought 
for us, or even to admire the love that embraces all the world. The 
essence of salvation is the lifting of our life into the life of God, so that 
our life is hid with Christ in God.” 

The belief that Christ fulfilled the vision of the fourth Servant Song 
cannot be rightly divorced from the summons of all the Songs to enter 
into the mission which they set forth. All who belong to the New Israel 
are called to share the gentleness and fortitude of the service that seeks to 
set judgment in the earth, to know the face that is set like a flint in holy 
purpose, and to be the light of the nations. To reach the peak of service 
and sacrifice depicted in the fourth Song is not given to any but One; 
but yet to take the burden of the world’s need upon our hearts and to 
enter into the agony of the Cross may be given to all. The mission of 
the Servant is ever to Israel as well as to the world, that Israel may be 
awakened to share it. 

It has been said that the deepest agony of the Cross was not the 
physical pain, but the agony of rejected love; and that agony continues 
so long as that love is rejected. So long as men do not walk in the way 
of God and his will is not done on earth he suffers more profoundly than 
men can suffer. And the cross of Christ is a window through which we 
may see how deeply he suffers. They who love him may not look un- 
moved on that suffering, but must suffer in his suffering so long as men 
reject him. 

If, then, the Servant Songs point to Christ and his cross, he points 
back to them and to the Servant community. Nor did he point in vain 
so far as the early church was concerned. Latourette says: “The chief 
agents in the expansion of Christianity appear not to have been those 
who made it a profession or a major part of their occupation, but men 
and women who earned their livelihood in some purely secular manner 
and spoke of their faith to those whom they met in this natural fashion.” 
They were men and women who accepted as addressed to themselves the 
words, “Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and appointed you, that 
ye should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide.”** The 
new Servant community is chosen, like the Servant of the Songs, and 





52. Col. 3:3. 


53. Cf. A History of the Expansion of Christianity (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937), 
Vol. I, p. 116. 


54. John 15:16. 
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is appointed to a great task. That task is declared, a few verses below, 
to be the task of witnessing: “Ye also are witnesses.” This, again, is 
what is said of Israel outside the Servant Songs: “Ye are my witnesses, 
saith the Lord, and my servant whom I have chosen.”” The range of 
the witness corresponds to the range of the Servant’s task, which was to 
carry salvation to the ends of the earth. “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations.”*’ Whether these words belong to an addition 
to the Gospel, as some maintain, or whether they are a genuine Dominical 
saying,” is of little moment. They testify to the early church’s acceptance 
of the mission of the Servant. If there is fluidity in the thought of the 
prophet in enunciating the concept of the Servant, there is fluidity also 
in the realization of the vision, and the oscillation between him whose 
fulfillment of the prophecy is the source and spring of all other fulfill- 
ment, and the community which is in him and in which he is, matches 
the oscillation in the prophet’s thought. 

The significance of the Servant Songs for evangelism is therefore 
profound, and no appeal to the fulfillment in Christ is worthy unless it 
is accompanied by the recognition of their demand upon the church. 
Evangelism is no optional extra, but fundamental to the mission of the 
Servant community, and evangelism is world wide in its range. The 
church cannot justify its claim to inherit the promises of Israel unless it 
also inherits the tasks of Israel, and amongst them is this great and 
pressing task. Whoso does not share it is disloyal to the church and its 
Lord, rejecting the purpose of his election and indifferent to the purpose 
of God. Whoso is half-hearted in his interest is half-hearted in his love 
for him who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and who was wounded 
for our transgressions. But sharing in this task involves something more 
than the giving of money, and something more than witnessing by word. 
It means being crucified with Christ and agonizing for the world’s re- 
demption. It means standing before the Cross not alone to feel its power 
to save from sin, but to feel its power to inflame with Divine purpose. 

Some years ago the present writer published a small book on The Mis- 
sionary Message of the Old Testament. He can find no better words 
to express the significance of the Servant Songs for evangelism than 
those with which he closed that book: “If, then, the Church is called to 





55. John 15:27. 
56. Isa. 43:10. 
57. Matt. 28:19. 


58. P. W. Evans, Sacraments in the New Testament (London: Tyndale Press, 1946), pp. 9 ff., 
argues for this view. 
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carry to the world the message of the fulfillment of the prophecy of the 
Servant in the Cross of Christ, it is also called to enter into the experience 
of the Cross, and to share in some measure in the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. We do not merely proclaim the love of God objectively; we 
enter into that love, and know its eager yearning of spirit, and feel the 
pangs of God’s rejected love. Unless we feel that sympathy, in the proper 
sense of the word—that suffering with Christ and with God—we cannot 
enter into the world mission which the Church inherited from Judaism; 
but if we do, we are transported into that mission in no half-hearted 
and formal way. It becomes a part of our very life, laying upon us its 
imperious constraint, and filling our heart with an eager passion that 
fails not.” 





59. (London: The Carey Press, 1945), p. 82. 














“You Are My Witnesses” 


A Study of the Church’s Witness 


by SUZANNE DE DiéTrRICH 


History of a word 


The Greek word that we translate by witness is martus. There are 
three words of the same derivation: to witness—marturein; the act of 
witnessing—marturia; the testimony (in an objective sense )—marturion. 

The original meaning is that of a witness in a law court; namely, 
someone who has direct and personal experience of events in which he 
took part, or of persons he met, and who certifies in court as to what 
he has seen or heard. 

But in ancient Greek usage and already in the time of Plato the words 
martus, marturein, and marturia were also used in a wider sense, as an 
expression of personal conviction without this conviction’s being neces- 
sarily based on factual evidence. The witness testifies to a truth in 
which he believes. 

The double meaning of the word witness is very important for our 
understanding of the biblical texts. We find a number of texts where 
these terms are used in their legal sense. ‘The Law required the testimony 
of several witnesses (Deut. 17:6-7; 19:15-19; cf. Matt. 18:16; 26:59-60, 
65; Acts 7:58; I Tim. 5:19). God himself is cited as witness by some 
prophets (Mal. 3:5), by our Lord (John 5:36-37), and by St. Paul 
(Rom. 1:9; Phil. 1:8). 

For the purpose of this study it is the second meaning of witness which 
is important: the testimony bearing on events but interpreted by faith. 
In other terms, the object of witness is revealed truth. In the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the earlier chapters of Acts the term witness is used very 
specifically for the disciples who have shared in Jesus’ earthly ministry, 
and have been eyewitnesses of his death and resurrection: “You are 
witnesses of these things” (Luke 24:48). “These things” refers to his suf- 
ferings and his resurrection understood as a fulfillment of the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. The testimony of the disciples thus bears on facts 
of which they have been eyewitnesses and on the interpretation of these 
facts in the light of the Scriptures, as explained by Jesus himself. 
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In the Book of Acts, the Holy Spirit is the interpreter who enlightens 
the disciples as to the ultimate meaning of the events in which they have 
taken part (Acts 1:8), and gives them power to proclaim the good news 
to the whole world. But stress is still laid on the fact that they have 
been eyewitnesses of the great deeds of God: “We are witnesses to all 
that he did both in the country of the Jews and in Jerusalem. They put 
him to death by hanging him on the tree but God raised him on the 
third day and made him manifest; not to all the people but to us who 
were chosen by God as witnesses, who ate and drank with him after he 
rose from the dead. And he commanded to us to preach to the people 
and to testify that he is the one ordained by God to be judge of the living 
and the dead. To him all the prophets bear witness that everyone who 
believes in him receives forgiveness of sins through his name” (Acts 
10:39-43). We have here a complete description of the witness as under- 
stood by the first generation of Christians: he has lived with Jesus, he 
has been an eyewitness of his Passion and has seen him after his resurrec- 
tion; he knows—and here comes the testimony of faith—that this Jesus 
has power to forgive sins and will appear as judge at the end of time. But 
in verse 43 the “witness” of the prophets is appealed to, because they 
have foreseen (in faith) the deliverance to come. 

In St. Paul’s discourse in Acts 13 a distinction is drawn between the 
eyewitnesses, those “who are now witnesses to the people” (vs. 31), and 
the apostles Paul and Barnabas who “bring the good news” (vs. 32). Yet 
already in Acts and in the other writings of the New Testament there 
is a shift of emphasis from the eyewitness of the earthly ministry of 
Jesus and of his resurrection to the witness who is made such by his 
belief in the testimony of the apostles sealed in his heart by the Holy 
Spirit. The meaning of the word “witness” thus enters a third stage. 

The transition can be seen in Acts 22:15, 20 and 26:16. In contrast 
to the same story as told in Acts 9, Saul is called by Jesus to be “a ‘witness’ 
for him to all men” (22:15), and Paul calls Stephen “thy witness.” In 
the case of Paul one could well argue that he counted himself among 
those to whom the risen Lord had appeared;' the case of Stephen is 
less clear.? Faith in Christ as Lord and Saviour and proclamation of 
that faith becomes the determining factor which makes the witness. 








1. I Cor. 15:3-8. 


2. The preceding analysis is based mainly on Strathman’s article in Kittel’s Dictionary 
(Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933-), IV, 
p. 477 ff. We cannot follow him when he questions the term “witness” as applied to Paul and 
feels the author of Acts has misused the word. 
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There is still a further development to be mentioned. As the church 
undergoes drastic persecution, the faithful “witness” becomes one who 
seals his confession of the faith by martyrdom. There are already tokens 
of this new meaning of the word in the Book of Revelation. It is signifi- 
cant that the words “martus” and “marturia” have given to our modern 
languages the words martyr and martyrdom. How far back does this 
identification of the witness with the martyr go? From a linguistic point 
of view it seems that the Jews never used the word “martus” or its deriva- 
tives to designate those who paid for their conviction by violent death. 
But the fact remains that many prophets died as “martyrs” to the faith 
(cf. Matt. 5:12; 23:29-31) and that the New Testament considers suffer- 
ing as part of the disciple’s fate. 


God’s trial 


The first remark that this linguistic study calls forth is the large place 
taken in the Bible by juridical terms or images. Why is this so? The 
Bible is concerned with relationships—broken and restored relationships. 
The legal language stresses the commitment involved in such relation- 
ships. The history of mankind is a trial in which God appears as Judge 
but also as the Accused, the Rejected One. This is the case in several 
passages of the Old Testament where, in a poetical form of speech, the 
mountains are called as witnesses of the people’s faithfulness and God 
“pleads” with his people (Micah 6:1-5; Isa. Chapter 1). But the most 
significant instance is to be found in Deutero-Isaiah, Chapters 43 and 44. 
The whole world is assembled and the gods of the nations and the God 
of Israel are cited in the World’s Law Court. The nations are invited to 


bring forward their witnesses (43:9, 44:9), and Jahweh turns to the 
faithful remnant of his People: 


“You are my witnesses,” says the Lord, “and my servant whom I have chosen, 
that you may know and believe me and understand that I am he. Before me no 
god was formed, nor shall there be any after me. I, I am the Lord, and besides 
me there is no saviour. I declared and saved and proclaimed, when there was no 
strange god among you; and you are my witnesses,” says the Lord. “I am God, 
and also henceforth I am he; there is none who can deliver from my hand; I work 
and who can hinder it?” (Isa. 43: 10-13; cf. 44:8) 


Israel is God’s witness because she has been “chosen” and God has 
revealed himself to her, because she “knows” and “believes” and “‘under- 
stands” that God is God. But how has God revealed himself? Through 
Word and Deed, as “Saviour” and “Redeemer,” by his acts of judgment 
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and deliverance. Israel’s very existence is a living proof that God is at 
work in history. The whole of history can be seen as a great trial where 
false gods and the true God have their witnesses. Israel’s function, Israel’s 
vocation is to be God’s witness among the nations. While the word 
“witness” does not occur, the same thought is expressed in the passage 
where God’s Servant, the Ebed fahweh is said to be “a light to the 
nations” (Isa. 49:6). 

Ultimately is not the faithful witness of God in the Old Testament 
the Suffering Servant, rejected by men, yet true to God to the bitter 
end, and taking upon himself the sins of his people? 

When the Word becomes flesh in Jesus of Nazareth, when God enters 
history, the great trial of which Deutero-Isaiah had the vision and fore- 
boding becomes reality. In the law court of Pontius Pilate Jesus, Son of 
Man and Son of God, stands as the Accused. The secular and the religious 
worlds, embodied in Pontius Pilate and Caiaphas stand as the Accuser; 
and no one stands for the defense. 

But, in the higher law court of God, the Son of Man stands as the 
faithful Servant, who seals his words with his blood, and by his obedience 
unto death breaks the bonds of death and hell. It is true that the term 
“witness” is seldom applied to him (I Tim. 6:13, Rev. 1:5, 3:14). We 
believe, nevertheless, that the witnessing function of the church can 
only be understood if we start from the very center—from the law 
court of Pontius Pilate where “The Man” (John 19:5) stands, an un- 
flinching witness to the truth of God: “For this I was born, and for this 
I have come into the world, to bear witness to the truth. Everyone who 
is of the truth hears my voice” (John 18:37). 

The Book of Revelation speaks of Jesus Christ as “the faithful witness” 
(1:5), “the faithful and true witness, the beginning of God’s creation” 
(3:14). The Gospel of St. John stresses again and again that only the 
Son knows the Father with immediate and perfect knowledge. He shares 
in God’s work from the beginning (1: 1-5, 14-18; cf. Matt. 11:27). “The 
Son can do nothing of his own accord, but only what he sees the Father 
doing; for whatever he does, that the Son does likewise” (5:19). The 
works that the Son does bear witness that the Father has sent him (5: 
36). In Jesus as in God himself, Word and Deed can never be separated: 
what God says, he does. Therefore the testimony of Jesus Christ is truth 
spoken and lived. 

God’s faithful witness is a man hanging on a tree. The evidence of 
God’s holiness and mercy is the Cross on which he lets himself be crucified 
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in the person of his Son: “Now is the judgment of this world, now shall 
the ruler of this world be cast out; and I, when I am lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto myself” (John 12:31). 

The Cross is the objective testimony, for all time, of God’s judgment 
and God’s forgiveness. In raising his Son from the dead, God puts his 
seal on this testimony and testifies that Jesus of Nazareth is the Lord and 
Saviour of mankind: he is now for all time the faithful witness, witness 
to the defense of his fellow men before God; witness to the defense of 
God before the unbelieving world. 

Jesus leaves another Faithful Witness to guide his own after his de- 
parture: “When the Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all truth; 
for he will not speak on his own authority, but whatever he hears he will 
speak, and he will declare to you the things that are to come. He will 
glorify me, for he will take what is mine and declare it to you” (John 16: 
13-14). The Spirit is “the Counselor” who will “convince the world of sin 
and of righteousness and of judgment” (John 16:8).* This witnessing 
function of the Holy Spirit is particularly stressed by St. John: “the Spirit 
is the witness because the Spirit is the truth” (I John 5:7). God himself 
has “borne witness to his Son” by giving life, through the Spirit to those 
who believe in him (John 5:6-12). Less explicitly, St. Paul acknowledges 
this same witnessing function of the Spirit: “no one comprehends the 
thoughts of God but the Spirit of God” (I Cor. 2:11) ; “no one can say 
‘Jesus is the Lord’ except by the Holy Spirit” (I Cor. 12:3). 

Jesus Christ is the Faithful Witness who fulfills God’s redeeming pur- 
pose in history; the Father witnesses to the Son in raising him from the 
dead; the Holy Spirit is the faithful witness who seals Christ’s words 
and deeds in the heart of men: “he will teach you all things, and bring 
to your remembrance all that I have said to you” (John 14:26). 

Christ has conquered, but history continues seemingly unchanged; 
mankind still stands in ignorance of God and in revolt against him. 
The great trial in which God is in turn the Accused and the Accuser 
goes on to the end of time, when the final judgment will take place. Here 
the witnessing function of the church comes in. She stands “between 
the times,” between Christ’s victory on the Cross and the final consum- 
mation so that men may hear and believe, and believing have life. 





3. On the function of the Holy Spirit as “witness” in St. John’s Gospel see the study by Théo 


Preiss, “La justification dans la pensée johannique,” La Vie en Christ (Neuchatel: Delachaux 
et Niestlé, 1951). 
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The witnessing church 


The great missionary commission is given to the church by her Risen 
Lord in Acts 1:8: “You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you; and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth.” 

Jesus has gathered around him a little nucleus of disciples who have 
shared his life; they are witnesses of what he has said and done. The 
Christian faith is an historical faith based on God’s revelation in history ; 
it is based on facts. The Book of Acts and the Gospel of Luke insist on 
the historical character of the gospel and this is important because there 
has been a recurring tendency from early gnosticism to this day to reduce 
the gospel story to a “myth.” We must maintain—with St. Paul—that if 
Christ has not been raised from the dead, our preaching and our faith 
is in vain (I Cor. 15:12-19). But facts alone are unconvincing: it is not 
in the power of men to prove the truth of the gospel. Here comes the 
testimony of the Spirit which allows the second generation of Christians 
and all following generations to this day to be true witnesses of Christ 
the Lord in spite of not having met him in the flesh; our witness rests on 
that of the prophets and apostles (Eph. 2:20), sealed in our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit. 

The text Acts 1:8 has another essential aspect: it lays the foundations 
of the world-mission of the church (cf. also Matt. 28:18-20). We know 
that this was not easily accepted by the Jewish community. The prophets 
had had a vision of the nations flocking to Zion (Isa. 2:1-2), but the 
Gentiles were to be integrated in the Jewish community. Now Christ’s 
witnesses are to go out and proclaim the good news of God’s redeeming 
act to all—Jew, Greeks, and barbarians. And this witnessing function 
of the church is not a secondary task; it is her raison d’étre, her essential 
vocation; the missionary task belongs to the esse of the church; this has 
all too often been forgotten. Christ’s commandment excludes all ingrow- 
ing “ghetto” religion; his concern is the proclamation of God’s oncoming 
Kingdom to all men (Acts 1:3). Time is allowed to the church for that 
very purpose: “this gospel of the kingdom will be preached throughout 
the whole world, as a testimony to all nations; and then the end will 
come” (Matt. 24:14). 

The missionary task of the church is thus put in an eschatological 
perspective. The time given to her for the proclamation of the truth is a 
sign of God’s patience and forbearance (II Peter 3:9). She stands as 
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sole witness between the world and the unknown and rejected God who 
tomorrow will be its Judge. 

To be heard and believed, the gospel has to be proclaimed; the con- 
fession with lips is the first task of the witness; and every Christian is 
to be a witness by word every time an occasion arises (Rom. 10:8-17). 
Yet we cannot help wondering whether certain theological schools do 
not go too far when they stress preaching as the exclusive mark of 
the witness. 

We have seen that God’s people were God’s witnesses not only because 
their prophets spoke God’s word but by their whole existence as God’s 
people, standing under his judgment, living by his mercy, demonstrating by 
their whole history that God’s mighty hand was on them. Jesus Christ is 
God’s faithful witness not only because he made “a good confession” 
before Pontius Pilate but because he made himself into a servant and was 
obedient unto death, thus embodying the self-giving and self-sacrificing 
nature of God. Peter is God’s witness when he proclaims the good news 
at Pentecost; but he is also his witness when he heals the lame man in 
the name of Jesus. Jesus warned his disciples that if they followed 
him they would have to suffer with him and the apostles’ whole career 
is a demonstration of that fact (cf. II Tim. 2:8-13). For them to be 
witnesses meant to preach the gospel and take the consequences, what- 
ever they might be. 

All through her history as God’s witnessing body the church has 
testified, as did the people of old, that “God is God,” the saving God; 
she has proclaimed it; she has also proved it by being the church—in 
spite of all weaknesses and betrayals. 

It was the love and endurance of Christians which impressed the 
pagan world of old. Today, when so many words are spoken that they 
have lost all meaning, the first task of the church remains to speak the 
Word of God with power—the power of the Spirit. But the witnessing 
power of the church will depend to a great extent on her being the 
church—namely, a community where God is at work, where a new 
quality of life is manifesting itself, where, briefly, the fruits of the Spirit 
are shown, in word and deed (Gal. 5: 22-24). 

We cannot forget, in closing this article, that we live today in a world 
where to be a faithful witness of Christ can mean, in many countries, 
persecution and loss of life. We are thus reminded that the way of the 
Church, like the way of her Lord, is the way of the Cross. The testimony 
of Jesus Christ is that the world can only be saved by a crucified God. 
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Missions as Promise and Commission 


A Sermon 


by WALTER LuUTHI 


Translated by James L. Mays 


And Jesus went out from the temple, and was going on his way; and his dis- 
ciples came to him to show him the buildings of the temple. But he answered and 
said unto them, See ye not all these things? verily I say unto you, There shall not 
be left here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down. 

And as he sat on the mount of Olives, his disciples came unto him privately, 
saying, Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of thy com- 
ing, and of the end of the world? And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Take heed that no man lead you astray. For many shail come in my name, saying 
I am the Christ; and shall lead many astray. And ye shall hear of wars and rumors 
of wars; see that ye be not troubled: for these things must needs come to pass; but 
the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against king- 
dom; and there shall be famines and earthquakes in divers places. But all these 
things are the beginning of travail. Then shall they deliver you up unto tribula- 
tion, and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of all the nations for my name’s 
sake. And then shall many stumble, and shall deliver up one another, and shall 
hate one another. And many false prophets shall arise, and shall lead many 
astray. And because iniquity shall be multiplied, the love of the many shall wax 
cold. But he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved. And this gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testimony unto all the 
nations; and then shali the end come. Matthew 24: 1-14. 


There is a little pamphlet which bears the title, “Opinions about 
Missions.” It contains a collection of appreciative remarks by famous 
men about the work of world missions. Politicians, doctors, world 
travelers, scholars and scientists, high military and colonial personnel 
from different lands and situations all have their say. Now everyone 
has an “Opinion about Missions.” If it were possible to hold in our 


congregation a discussion on this theme, we could produce quite an im- 
posing pamphlet. Some of us would have favorable attitudes, others 
would dissent. But by far the most of us, if we were honest, would have 
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to admit that we have never taken the trouble to be for or against 
missions. 

But now we have the Bible open before us. That is significant. It 
means that neither our indifferent, nor our dissenting, nor even our 
consenting, opinions about missions are of interest, but that here and now 
another “Opinion about Missions” is exclusively decisive—that which 
the Lord of the church and thereby the Lord of missions himself delivers. 
This opinion runs, “And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in the whole world.” 

“And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached. .. .” How that 
will happen, Jesus did not say. When it will happen, he does not say. 
And who will do it, he does not think it necessary to say. In divine care- 
lessness the Lord of the church simply states the fact: “And this gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world.” Period. Whether 
any man will be a party to it, whether ways and means will be found to 
do it—about these things not a word. He speaks as if to say, “If not a 
single man were to give the use of himself, then I would send my angels. 
And should the angels refuse their services, then must the stones cry out, 
so far as there be stones in this world. Be the circumstances what they 
may, this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world.” 

Thus the Lord speaks, the same Lord of the church who for nearly 
2,000 years has sent out his messengers. For him no primeval forest is 
too dark, and no desert too hot, no abyss too deep and no mountain too 
high, no sea too broad, no climate too murderous, no door too tightly 
closed, and no curtain too iron—he finds the way through with his mes- 
sage. This is the autocratic Lord of the church who two decades ago 
brought the following to pass in Africa. The wife of a missionary was 
alone on the station. Five hours earlier her husband had begun a 
journey into the interior of the country. A thundersiorm arose. The 
missionary’s wife hurried toward the nearby school house, carrying her 
youngest child in her arms. Just as she entered the school house, lightning 
struck and killed her. Later a redness of her left cheek showed the place 
at which the bolt had entered. The shoe was torn from her right foot as 
it left her body. Yet the child on her right arm lived. 

That is the incomprehensible Lord of missions, who with lightning 
strikes straight through his servants and maids, yet carries the message 
on and on. “Though a thousand fall at his side and ten thousand at his 
right hand,” he himself neither wavers nor falls. It is impossible that 
Christ fall. For it is from beyond the grave—note that well—from be- 
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yond the grave !—that he, the resurrected one, imparts the command to 
missions and says, “All authority hath been given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I command 
you.” Since on Easter morn the Lord of missions stood in his unearthly 
glory before the terrified soldiers, lightning no more can slay him. The 
father journeys. The mother is struck by lightning. But the child lives. 
So has it happened again and again in the history of the church, whose 
Lord is the Christ. Repeatedly a hand has taken the torch out of a dying 
hand, and that when it seemed as though it were but the weak hand 
of a child. The message may not cease moving until the plan and will 
of God is fulfilled to the last letter set down in the words, “And this 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world.” 

Now everything depends upon our keeping this word in the textual 
continuity in which Matthew places it. The beginning of the chapter 
shows us Christ, leaving Jerusalem with his little band and going out 
upon the Mount of Olives. This is the last day in which he can go about 
freely. The disciples sense this. They pause on the Mount of Olives, 
looking back as if their gaze sought something in the massive temple 
walls. Of course they will follow their master wherever he leads, but in 
this hour it is somewhat difficult to leave the temple. It is as though 
they had to lean upon and hide behind safe walls. Just as the mountain 
climber in the moment of danger of death clings with hands and feet to 
the chasm wall, so their gaze clings to the heavy temple walls. But then 
precisely in that situation Jesus says to them, “See ye not all these things? 
verily I say unto you, There shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down.” 

Undoubtedly church walls are necessary and useful. Since Noah sought 
stones and built an altar, we must again and again seek stones, build 
altars, and erect walls. In the long run no man can with impunity despise 
the seeking of stones and building of churches. But where a generation 
lets itself be so misled that it places church walls alongside Christ as 
ground and support of faith, then can the Lord of the church one day 
imperturbably remark, “See ye not all these things? Verily I say unto 
you, There shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not 
be thrown down.” But whatever the Lord of the church may purpose 
with the church walls of today, this is certain: his message goes forth 
even over razed church walls. When the last bell ceases to sound and the 
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last organ pipe is silenced, the message of the Kingdom will neither 
cease nor be silent, because it stands written, “There shall not be left 
here one stone upon the other that shall not be thrown down .. . and 
(here for the first time this relationship is noticed) and this gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world.” 

Then the Scripture goes on, “Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars; 
see that ye be not troubled, for these things must needs come to pass; but 
the end is not yet. For nation shall rise against nation and kingdom 
against kingdom and there shall be famines and earthquakes in divers 
places. But all these things are the beginning of travail.’”” Wars and 
rumors of wars fill the world. The call to arms, which raises itself to all 
four winds, sounds, is silenced, and sounds again. But in the midst of 
battle’s tumult the Lord makes his word heard. Nation rises against 
nation. Race vies with race. Colored colonial peoples hate the sight of 
the white man, and prefer not even to look upon the “foreign devil.” 
Borders shut tight and trenches parallel trenches. But Christ will with 
his message penetrate all borders, for it stands written, “This gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world.” Christ is greater 
than international war and racial hatred, his message is stronger than 
“wars and rumors of wars.” 

In his excellent little book Anutu the missionary, Christian Keysser, 
reported the following occurrence. “In the year 1909 Keysser had gone 
into the interior of New Guinea to visit a lonesome mission post, taking 
with him a once heathen chief named Sane. One of the native villages 
was in a state of frenzied excitement because some days before their 
arrival a missionary assistant while plowing had found a human skull 
on the spot where some years earlier a man had been eaten. Pointing 
with his finger at the gruesome discovery the chief Sane, bore this 
witness before the assembled village, ‘Do not be wild beasts of prey. 
Like you I have eaten men, fun them through with spears, struck them 
down with clubs. But now Anutu (God) has come to our land and 
turned our hearts inside out.’ ” 

“And turned out hearts inside out.” Here we sense something of the 
stupendous event that occurs when the Lord of the nations takes a chief 
Sane in hand, turns him inside out, and cleans away hatred, blood thirst, 
and superstition. And God, who in distant New Guinea has the power 
to turn the hearts of cannibals inside out, can also so work with us in 
Europe and America. But, whether we permit this to happen, or whether 
we further harden ourselves and develop in the direction of devouring 
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men—in spite of wars and rumors of wars “this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in the whole world.” 

“And there shall be pestilence.” Pestilence! We begin to pay attention 
anew, when this biblical word which once had an almost antedeluvian 
ring for our ears is heard again in our time. It is a fact that all manner 
of pestilence ever and anon in the history of the spreading of the gospel 
has quelled and impeded the course of the good news. We need only 
to remember the beginnings of the mission on the Gold Coast which 
those born there not without reason call “the grave of the white man.” 
There, a long row of missionary graves testifies to the might of the 
pestilence which for decades raged among the missionary personnel. 
Think of the sacrifice required by malaria. God alone knows the 
number and names of those who paid it. But, “this gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached” though pestilence be on every side. Yes, it could 
even come to pass that the mouth of those who die and lips which grow 
cold could pass on the message. I think of the eighteen-year-old Chinese 
woman, who confessed as she died, “Christ comes, Christ is come.” 

“And there shall be famines.” The church, and missions as well, knows 
something of famine. But we also know that the one who can turn the 
heart of a chieftain Sane inside out can as well turn pockets inside out 
so that what is inside comes outside. Precisely here in the home church 
this powerful working is having a promising dawning. Today as never be- 
fore we see in the home church that the mission to the heathen may neither 
be nor remain the hobby of some special clique, but that obedience before 
the missionary command is for the church a choice of life or death. Mis- 
sions as a confession of the one Lord who stands over nations and races has 
become the confession of the home church. It is no longer added to the 
usual confession as something special and extra, for the home church itself 
must daily face the demand of missions. ‘This new discovery of the mission- 
ary character of the church will undoubtedly open hands and turn pockets 
inside out. But the Lord of the church, however much he may desire our 
coins, has never lived by the grace of our coins. When he is gracious toward 
us, he can receive our money and put it to use in his service. But he can, 
when he turns away from us, do his work without our moneybag. Strictly 
speaking, there is only one time of scarcity for the church of Christ which 
could cost it its life—when “the word of God is scarce in the land.” 
That alone is the ultimately dangerous famine for the church. In any case 
this one thing is certain: With or without dollars and francs “this gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world.” 
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After war, pestilence, and famine yet another enemy looms before us, 
one which at first glance we do not recognize, and before whom the 
Lord of the church warns us with these words, “Take heed that no man 
lead you astray. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am the 
Christ; and shall lead many astray. Then shall they deliver you up into 
tribulation, and shall kill you; and you shall be hated of all the nations 
for my name’s sake.” Here the mysterious figure of the antichrist raises 
his head. Hatred will break forth—not ordinary nationalistic hatred, 
not hatred of one people against another, but a hatred of the nations 
against the congregation. There will not be left a nation under the sun 
which does not contain a hated congregation. Taken mathematically 
that would seem the end of the church and therewith of missions accord- 
ing to our calculating understanding. But behold! it stands written, “Ye 
shall be hated by all the nations for my name’s sake . . . and this gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world.” 

But there is yet a further enemy confronting and opposing the gospel. 
He is the most fearsome, for he sits in the congregation itself. “Then shall 
many stumble, and shall deliver up one another, and shall hate one 
another” (this inside the congregation). Hatred from without and 
hatred from within. “And many false prophets shall arise [this time out 
of the congregation itself!] and shall lead many astray. And because 
iniquity shall be multiplied, the love of many [the time of the first love 
is past] shall wax cold.” Division, betrayal, hatred of the brother, false 
doctrine, apostasy in the congregation itself. What yet remains? Really it 
is unheard of, how incautiously the Lord of the church uncovers this 
mountain of difficulties, how he unveils before all eyes this abyss of 
horrendous tribulation. One must completely lose courage, if one can 
here speak of courage at all. Here human courage is of no avail, here 
that hour has struck when only preservation and protection help. So 
free is the Lord of the church, so free of our strength and of our weak- 
ness, that he may venture to show those who are his the tenfold over- 
whelming enemy in order to say to them that a remnant “will endure to 
the end.” Only a remnant, but in spite of everything a remnant. This 
remnant will see to it that the gospel is not silenced. Unheard of! “They 
shall deliver up one another and shall hate one another . . . and(!) this 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world for a testi- 
mony unto all the nations, and then shall the end come.” 

“For a testimony unto all the nations.” What does that mean? It 
means that for too long a time we have represented the church of Christ 
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as a light and easy thing, and so done the same to missions. We had 
thought, first the church here at home would convert more and more 
people until finally, all according to plan, we had a Christian Europe and 
a Christian America. And then when that had at least approximately 
happened, we would attack the problem of the heathen people. When 
at home and abroad the last man was baptized, then would the last day 
dawn. So our schedule ran. In 1910 a great missions conference ven- 
tured this motto: “The conversion of the world in our generation!” Thus 
we had, as it were, the coming of the promised end in our hand, and 
could, if we made the proper haste, force it to arrive. We thought some- 
day we could lay the converted world, which we(!) had converted, at 
the master’s feet, as a journeyman in a craft guild would lay a master- 
piece at the feet of his chief, and make a face as if to say, “This I have 
accomplished.” : 

So we thought. It was of the flesh, this thinking. The Lord of the 
church has autocratically gone the other way. We should have known 
that in advance, if we had consulted Holy Scripture more and our own 
thoughts and wishes less. According to Holy Scripture Christ gives his 
congregation a commission which is of far less magnitude, apparently of 
much less significance. According to the Scripture the congregation of 
Christ has simply the commission to proclaim the gospel of the kingdom 
in the whole world without ever asking what the result will be. But the 
outcome according to the Scripture will not be the dream of our en- 
thusiastic spirit that the world would be converted, but the other, that 
the world will decide for or against Christ. For this cause shall the 
congregation proclaim the gospel to the whole world, that all the world 
might have opportunity to decide for or against Christ. At the last day 
the messengers will be, as it were, witnesses that they have actually 
preached the gospel to the entire world. Then there will be no nation 
or member of a nation who can offer the poor excuse that the gospel was 
never preached to his people. This is what “for a testimony unto all the 
nations” means. 

“And then shall the end come.” When? No angel knows. Not even 
the Son knows. The Father alone knows the day and the hour. We can 
only say in constantly stirring anticipation that today the gospel of the 
kingdom has been translated into over a thousand languages and dialects. 
In over a thousand languages the gospel of the kingdom is proclaimed 
or attacked, blessed or cursed, received or rejected. 
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In the next chapter we hear Christ say, “But when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit 
on the throne of his glory: and before him shall be gathered all the 
nations: and he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the goats...” 

We summarize: 


To all nations the gospel will be preached. 

All nations will hate the congregation for his name’s sake. 

All nations will at the last day be separated into the blessed and the cursed. 
How will it be with my nation? 

How will it be with you and me? 


For this question there is only the answer: 


Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed by thy name. Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, forever. Amen. 
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Change and Commission 


An Editorial 


Tue church which not only proclaims the biblical word but also attempts 
to take the biblical word as the pattern of her life does so at the expense 
of easy security. She finds herself, in fact, in a continual tension of 
faith which is so real that it makes her contemporary to the heroes of 
faith in the biblical history. Nor does she thereby lose, but rather find, 
her contemporaneity to the present. This is especially true as the church 
views her missions obligation, her vocation to go to the ends of the earth. 

Twice in the history of Israel there comes to the surface a strange 
group of people with a strange solution to Israel’s vocation. These were 
the Rechabites, whose character is most plainly seen in the thirty-fifth 
chapter of Jeremiah. Here was a group which in the bewildering changes 
of culture and society had found an easy answer to the problem of 
witnessing to its vocation. That answer was to return to the simpler days 
when the call had been issued, and to witness by maintaining the ancient, 
simpler pattern of life. The high vocation of Israel did not fit easily 
into the new agrarian and commercial society; a return to nomadism 
and to the integrated community of tents was in order. 

This was no mere hermit seclusion, no denial of the world’s appeal 
by removal from the source of attraction. Rather it stemmed from a 
serious intent to do the will of God and an equally serious conviction 
that such would be possible only in a less complex and less demanding 
environment. Responsibility to one’s neighbor is more dramatically 
visible and more easily and naturally met when one’s neighbors are the 
fellowmembers of a tight-knit nomadic tribe and one’s possessions are 
tangible flocks and herds than when the neighborhood is a city and pos- 
sessions are often invisible. 

And who has not felt the appeal of the Rechabite proposal? The situa- 
tion to which they addressed their solution has its parallels in multiplied 
fashion today. As radical as was the transformation of Israelite economy 
it was not as radical or far-reaching or as rapidly effected as the swift 
and perplexing movements of modern life. The return to the simple 
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family life, the return to the land, these are not only evidences of a kind 
of nostalgia or a simple desire to escape pressure. More often than not 
they are indications of serious purpose which runs ever into frustration 
in the sharp complexity of our days. 

But the Rechabite proposal, for all its humanness, for all its fine intent, 
was not the way of the Lord. It is true that the Rechabites are com- 
mended, but it is for their unswerving loyalty through many generations 
to the principles which their ancestor had laid down for their guidance. 
The prophetic way was the way of the Lord. Here complexity and 
change are met with the changeless word of God, here the challenge 
is met headlong, and here the very intricacies of a new age are seen to be 
the opening up of new areas of life and experience for the application of 
the demands of God. 

That this has immediate meaning for the mission of the church is 
clear. As the church ever and again hears and obeys the commission 
of her Lord with a great mission of evangelism, she is to carry that 
mission into the complex folds and arrangements of contemporary life 
and culture. In the New Testament, as in all her greatest ages, the church 
has always understood her vocation as involving an offensive designed 
to destroy an enemy and to plant the word of God in enemy territory. 
The field is still the world, as much so in the atomic age as in the nine- 
teenth century—or the first. 
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XX VI. The Book of Hosea 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


THE Gospel tradition records that on two occasions, when Jesus was 
severely criticized by the custodians of religious orthodoxy, he sent his 
critics to reread Hosea. Referring to Hosea 6:6, he said: “Go and learn 
what this means” (Matt. 9:13; cf. 12:7). The advice is still pertinent 
in our day, not least of all for those of us—whether ministers or laymen— 
who are active and perhaps orthodox Christians. To submit oneself to 
an intensive study of this prophetic book may prove to be a difficult and 
disturbing discipline. But the reward will be a deeper understanding of 
the faith of ancient Israel, of the whole biblical drama of which Jesus 
Christ is the center, and of our own situation vis-a-vis God. “Go and 
learn what Hosea means!” 

It is assumed in this article that you are going directly to the Book of 
Hosea instead of lazily looking around for a Scriptural “reader’s digest.” 
There are many valuable articles and books about Hosea if that is what 
you want, and you should have access to some of them at certain points 
in your investigation. Any standard Introduction to the Old Testament 
will acquaint you with the main features and problems of the book. 
A commentary is an indispensable tool. George Adam Smith’s commen- 
tary on Hosea is dated in many ways, but still stands as a classic in the 
English field.* On the whole, works in English leave a great deal to be 
desired theologically.’ The most perceptive treatment which has ap- 





1. See especially R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, revised edition (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948). 

2. The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1. New and revised edition (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1928). 

3. W. R. Harper’s Amos and Hosea in the International Critical Commentary (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905) is solid and technical, but very one-sided in its portrayal of 
Hosea as a Cassandra-like prophet of doom. Rolland E. Wolfe’s Meet Amos and Hosea (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945) is more readable, but presents rather eccentric views. We 
can only hope that the dearth of good commentaries will be overcome by a forthcoming volume 
of the Interpreter’s Bible. 
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peared in English recently is that of H. Wheeler Robinson, whose study 
of Hosea bears the subtitle The Cross of Hosea.* If you can read German, 
then by all means turn to Artur Weiser’s excellent commentary° or the 
incisive summary of Hosea’s message given by Otto Procksch in his monu- 
mental work on Old Testament theology.® None of this secondary litera- 
ture, however, should be used as an escape from the more rigorous dis- 
cipline of digging into the original material. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that there is no substitute for going and learning for your- 
self what Hosea says. 

Before you start to read Hosea, a preliminary problem about the nature 
of the text deserves attention. Hosea is the only prophet of Northern 
Israel from whom written prophecies have been handed down (Amos 
was a Southern Israelite, or Judean). This fact undoubtedly helps to 
account for the difficult state of the original Hebrew text in which many 
corruptions and obscurities abound, especially in Chapters 4-14. H. S. 
Nyberg has pointed out that the Book of Hosea is written in an old 
North Hebraic dialect, while most of the Old Testament comes to us 
in the fairly standardized Hebrew of the postexilic Judean community.’ 
After the fall of the Northern Kingdom in 721 B.c., the book of Hosea 
was preserved in the southern kingdom of Judah where it was reworked 
and annotated, as evidenced by a number of Judean interpolations.® 
So keep in mind that you are reading a northern prophecy which has 
been transmitted via Jerusalem. If you can handle the Hebrew text and 
the ancient Versions (especially the Septuagint) , you can face the textual 
problems yourself. However, we are now fortunate to have, in the 
Revised Standard Version, a good, clear translation which is a marked 
improvement on the King James Version, of which it is a direct descen- 





4. Two Hebrew Prophets: Studies in Hosea and Ezekiel (London: Lutterworth Press, 1948). 

5. Das Buch der zwélf kleinen Propheten in the series Das Alte Testament Deutsch, Teilband 
24. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1949). 

6. Theologie des Alten Testaments (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1950), pp. 151-63. 

7. Studien zum Hoseabuche: Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1935:6 (Uppsala, 1935). Nyberg 
thus uses the most textually difficult book of the Old Testament to argue against unrestrained 
textual emendation and in favor of the high trustworthiness of the received text. 

8. For Hosea, like Amos, the concept of “Israel’’ undoubtedly embraced the whole “people 
of God,” including both political Israel (Ephraim) and Judah. Hence Hosea sometimes 
refers to Israel] and Judah in parallel terms (5:12; 6:4). However, there are some obvious 
Judean interpolations: 1:7 which predicts Judah’s supernatural deliverance; the phrase “and 
David their king” in 3:5 which anticipates the restoration of the Davidic dynasty; 4:15 which 
implies that Judah has not yet incurred guilt; 6:11a, an editorial aside to Judah; perhaps the 
words in 10:11b, “Judah must plow”; and 11:12b which puts Judah in a favorable light. The 
superscription in 1:1 betrays its Judean origin by giving priority to the kings of Judah. The 
postscript in 14:9, a “wisdom-saying,” places upon the whole book the imprimatur of sacred 
Scripture. These annotations show how later generations read Hosea as the Word of God to their 
Situation too. 
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dant. The superiority of the Revised Standard Version over the King 
James Version is perhaps more noticeable in Hosea than in the case of 
any other book of the Old Testament.’ Nevertheless the many footnotes 
in the Revised Standard Version serve as a constant reminder of the 
difficulty of the text. It would be advisable to have on hand other modern 
translations, such as those by Smith and Goodspeed or Moffatt. The 
former may lack the poetic charm of the Moffatt translation, but is 
more reliable. 

The first thing to do is to read through all fourteen chapters of Hosea 
in one sitting. At this stage of your study pass lightly over the question 
as to what passages are genuinely Hosea’s oracles and attempt to get 
an impression of the book as a whole. If you have thought of Hosea 
as the prophet of divine love, in contrast to Amos as the prophet of 
justice, perhaps you will be startled by the fact that there are so many 
oracles about divine judgment and that the prophet can utter the harsh 
words found in 13:7-8! Make a note of questions that occur to you. 
List passages which deserve more reflection, perhaps with a possible 
sermon in mind. Above all, in this first reading see if you can detect 
the outstanding features of the historical situation to which the prophet 
was speaking: the nations that are mentioned, the political mood of the 
day, important events, etc. Observe the nature of the prophetic critique 
of Israel’s social, political, and religious activity, and notice the leaders 
or groups that Hosea singles out for special attack. What diagnosis of 
Israel’s sickness is implied in his contention that the people lack 
“knowledge of God”? (You may have to divest your mind of modern 
views that the prophets were merely monotheistic teachers or religious 
innovaters who contributed to the evolution of the “God-idea.””) More- 
over, you should attempt to stand on the ground of the great convictions 
of Israel’s faith if you are to see what Hosea sees. Notice that the prophet 
does not merely appeal to events that have taken place in his matrimonial 
experience; he speaks out of Israel’s historical memory which focuses 
upon decisive events of the past—the Exodus, the wandering in the 
wilderness, the making of the Covenant, the entrance into the Land 


of Promise. In this sense he stands in line with other prophets like 
Elijah and Amos. 





9. Julius Bewer’s commentary in the Harper Annotated Bible Series, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, 1: Amos, Hosea, and Micah (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949) is based on the 
King James Version, The introductory essay is helpful, but the annotations are largely devoted 
to an attempt to make sense out of the King James Version. Another valuable commentary 
based on the King James Version is found in The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1948). 
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This preliminary reading will bring home the fact that Hosea pointed 
to contemporary historical events of momentous significance. So before 
going any further in your study of Hosea you should take the time to 
acquire a more thorough understanding of the historical circumstances of 
the period. Turn to a book on the history of Israel;’® refer to the 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible (Philadelphia: The Westmins- 
ter Press, 1945). 

In the middle of the eighth century B.c. the political scene was 
dominated by the rise and advance of Assyria. Hosea lived during the 
last years of the reign of Jeroboam II (786-46 B.c.) when the lack of 
foreign intervention in Palestine allowed the northern and southern 
kingdoms to enjoy a dubious security and shallow prosperity. But the 
handwriting was on the wall, as Hosea well knew. In 745 B.c. inter- 
national politics took a new turn when an Assyrian usurper, Tiglath- 
Pileser III, seized the throne. He lost no time in consolidating his posi- 
tion in Mesopotamia, and soon marched into the West where his victory 
at Arpad in 740 B.c. announced clearly his intention of bringing all of the 
“Fertile Crescent” under his control. In 738 Menahem, king of Israel, 
paid tribute to him (cf. Hosea 5:13). But in 735 B.c. the Israelite king, 
Pekah, joined with Israel’s long-time enemy, Aram (Syria), in a mili- 
tary coalition for the purpose of halting Assyrian aggression. From the 
book of Isaiah (Chapter 7) we know that these small kingdoms at- 
tempted to force Judah into the confederacy; but the Judean king, 
against Isaiah’s advice, appealed to Tiglath-Pileser for help and thereby 
made Judah an Assyrian satellite. In 734 B.c. Assyria conquered Damas- 
cus, the capital of Aram, and stripped Northern Israel of about three 
quarters of its territory. The last king of Israel, Hoshea, grimly submitted 
to the Assyrian yoke; but the death of Tiglath-Pileser in 727 B.c. became 
the occasion for another act of. rebellion, evidently encouraged by Egypt. 
The new Assyrian monarch, Shalmanesar V (727-22 B.c.) marched into 
Palestine and laid siege to the capital city, Samaria. He himself died 
during the siege, but the conquest was completed by his successor, Sargon, 
during the first months of 721 B.c. 

In brief this is the political context of Hosea’s message. Hosea’s an- 
nouncement that the dynasty of Jehu would end in the same blood bath 





10. See T. H. Robinson, The History of Israel, Vol. 1 (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1932) ; 
A. T, Olmstead, The History of Palestine and Syria (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931). 
A good brief treatment is found in W. F. Albright’s The Biblical Period (Pittsburgh, Penn., 
1950), reprinted from The Jews; Their History, Culture, and Religion (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949), edited by Louis Finkelstein. 
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in which Jehu came to power (1:4 f.; cf. II Kings 9) indicates that his 
ministry began shortly before the death of Jeroboam II, that is, about 
745 B.c. Most of the book of Hosea, however, reflects the period of in- 
stability and anxiety which followed Jeroboam’s death. The menacing 
shadow of Assyria struck terror into the hearts of the people, leading to 
a murderous turnover of kings (7:3-7) and feverish, foolish attempts 
to court favor with either Egypt or Assyria (5:13, 7:11, 8:9, 12:1). 
Albrecht Alt has demonstrated that the passage 5:8-6:6 reflects the 
time when the Syro-Ephraimitic alliance was broken up by Assyrian 
military action and when Judah took advantage of Israel’s weakened 
condition to counter-attack." Just how long after 734 B.c. Hosea’s minis- 
try continued is uncertain. Some of the references to Egypt perhaps point 
to the time of the revolution at the time of Tiglath-Pileser’s death. 
Procksch believes that Hosea actually witnessed the fall of Samaria whose 
doom he predicted (13:16), but this is very doubtful. We wish that 
Hosea had referred more specifically to the political developments of 
the period. But he was not a political analyst or statesman. His prophetic 
task was to interpret the religious meaning of the crisis in which he 
discerned the activity of God. 

Also, your first reading of Hosea will draw attention to the prophet’s 
consistent attack upon the cultus, specifically the worship of Yahweh 
under the name of and according to the ritual practices of the Baal. Like 
Elijah, Hosea wages a fierce battle against Baalism, insisting upon the 
utter incompatibility of the Yahweh faith of the ancient desert and the 
fertility religion which Israel had appropriated from the prevailing 
culture of the Fertile Crescent. One of your central problems is to 
understand the nature of this clash and to see how the prophet has 
refined the imagery of sex and fertility. Before you write off Baalism as 
“immoral” or “naive,” be sure that you have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of this tempting religious naturalism. Thanks to archaeology we are 
now in a position to understand Canaanite culture better than ever be- 
fore. Consult some of the relevant writings on the subject.’* Also, since 





11. Albrecht Alt, “Hosea 5:8-6:6: Ein Krieg und seine Folgen in prophetischer Beleuch- 
tung,” Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift 30 (1919), pp. 537-68. See also the commentaries of Bewer 
and Weiser. 

12. See W. F. Albright’s monumental book, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1940), especially pp. 150-79; also his Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942). See also G. E. Wright, The Old Testament 
Against Its Environment (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1950); and Elmer Leslie, The Old 
Testament in the Light of Its Canaanite Background (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


1936). 
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the whole prophetic movement was involved in this struggle between 
faith and culture, it would be well to have at your elbow a good book on 
Hebrew prophecy.” 

After this preparation you will be ready for a second reading of Hosea, 
the purpose being this time to make a much more intensive study of 
individual oracles in terms of their life-situations. Doubtless you have 
already noticed that the Book of Hosea does not present a unified and 
systematic structure. Rather, this book is a kind of anthology in which 
short utterances (“oracles”) from various times and situations have been 
gathered together, evidently in the circle of Hosea’s disciples or a prophetic 
school. It is obvious, however, that the book in its present editorial ar- 
rangement falls into two major sections. Chapters 1-3 seem to presuppose 
a time before the fall of the dynasty of Jehu (that is, the death of Jeroboam 
II), an event which is predicted in 1:4 f. And Chapters 4:14 reflect the 
turmoil and anxiety which prevailed in the subsequent period. But even 
this principle of arrangement is questionable, for there is no evidence 
that prophetic editors arranged Hosea’s oracles on the basis of a scheme 
of chronology. Some of the oracles in 4-14 may well come from the 
earliest period of the prophet’s career. We must inquire further for the 
principle of arrangement which has been employed in the two major 
sections of the book of Hosea. 

Turn your attention now to Chapters 1-3. From a literary standpoint 
these chapters are not a unity. 1:2-8 is biography, perhaps written by 
one of Hosea’s disciples. Chapter 3 is autobiography which gives the 
impression of coming from the prophet himself. The rest of the material 
(apart from the superscription in 1:1) can be analyzed into small oracu- 
lar units. However, these chapters now constitute a single literary com- 
plex within which diverse materials have been closely knitted together 
on the basis of Hosea’s matrimonial experience. Notice how the motif 
of the husband-and-wife (or mother-and-children) runs through the 
whole. While the present arrangement of material is secondary, it un- 
doubtedly rests upon the actual experience and interpretation of Hosea. 

Hosea’s marriage is the key for understanding his message concerning 
the relation between Israel and Yahweh. But here we encounter a 
problem of the first magnitude: the so-called “woman problem” of 
Hosea. Rather than delving into the accumulation of literature on this 





13. See especially R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1944). Pp. 135-40 are particularly helpful in this connection. 
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subject,'* make your own fresh approach to the problem. The first ques- 
tion concerns the relation between Chapter 1 (narrated in the third 
person) and Chapter 3 (narrated in the first person). Are these narra- 
tives parallel reports of the same marriage? independent accounts of 
affairs with two different women? or do the passages relate successive 
stages in the relation with one woman, Gomer? The latter interpretation 
has won the support of many interpreters, but it has difficulties which 
cannot be brushed aside easily. It is strange that “a woman [not the or 
that woman!] who is beloved of a paramour” (3:1) is not explicitly 
identified as the Gomer of Chapter 1. Moreover, nowhere is it stated that 
Hosea banished Gomer from his house (unless the language of 2:2 is a 
divorce formula); thus the view that Hosea’s love impelled him to 
purchase her for a slave’s price and restore her to his household seemingly 
rests on tenuous foundations. Norman Snaith cuts the Gordian knot by 
getting rid of Chapter 3 as a spurious addition to the book, but this is 
a drastic way to solve the problem.” More plausible is the suggestion, 
vigorously championed by R. H. Pfeiffer, that the Gomer of Chapter 1 
remained faithful to Hosea all the time, and that in Chapter 3 Hosea 
was commanded to show kindness to a common streetwalker—a symbolic 
action which has no relation to his family life.’® But this, too, has difficul- 
ties if both chapters are intended to point to the relation between Yahweh 
and Israel, as both 1:2 and 3:1 clearly indicate. One could argue that 
if one people is involved in these chapters, then by the same token one 
woman is involved. 

A second question is whether Gomer was actually a harlot or a sacred 
prostitute at the time of the marriage related in Chapter 1. On the first 
glance this would seem to be the meaning of 1:2. But it is noteworthy 
that Gomer is not explicitly called a harlot (z6ndah) or a sacred prostitute 
(qedéshah) ; rather, she is described as a fickle woman, a woman of un- 
faithful tendencies (’ésheth zeniinim)—a description which is applied 
to her children and “the land” in the same breath. Evidently the issue 
of religious unfaithfulness, spiritual harlotry, is already in the narrator’s 
mind in 1:2, although this, of course, cannot be separated from the 
sphere of sex and fertility. It is possible that the prophet may have in- 
terpreted his marriage in the light of the way it turned out. That is, 





14. Some of the theories are discussed in H. Wheeler Robinson’s book, referred to above. 
See most recently A. Douglas Tushingham, “A Reconsideration of Hosea, chapters 1-3, 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies XII (1953), pp. 150-59. 

15. Mercy and Sacrifice (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1953), pp. 27-38. 

16. Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948), pp. 568-70. 
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Hosea may be saying that he took a woman destined to be a harlot, 
though he was quite unaware of it at the time and only later saw the 
whole tragic experience to have been ordained by God, just as Isaiah, 
relating his call in the light of later bitter experiences, affirmed that 
the people’s lack of response was willed by God from the very first (Isaiah 
6). It is often argued that the names of the three children give some 
hint of a growing estrangement. The first-born, Jezreel, gives no sugges- 
tion of the father’s suspicion of infidelity. But the name of the daughter, 
“She-who-is-not-loved,” allegedly shows intimations of unfaithfulness, 
and the name of the third child, ““Not-my-people,” is an indication that 
the marriage is broken. 

Neither of these questions can be put beyond debate. Exegetically, 
however, the safest procedure is to consider the problem of Chapters 1 
and 3 in the light of what Hosea says about the relation between Yahweh 
and Israel, rather than studying the two chapters by themselves. After 
all, Hosea is not particularly concerned with giving us the biographical 
details of his career. The details of his matrimonial experience are 
brought in for one purpose only: to illumine the nature of Israel’s rela- 
tion to Yahweh and vice versa. So study Chapter 2 carefully. Notice 
the sequence in the history of the covenant relationship: Israel’s original 
faithfulness, Israel’s fickle and ungrateful infidelity occasioned by the 
entrance into Canaan, Yahweh’s banishment of the harlot and her 
humiliation in the sight of her “lovers,” and Israel’s restoration to a 
new covenant relationship owing to the gracious love of God. Notice 
how in 2:2 the Gomer-story blends almost imperceptibly with the Israel- 
story. The theme of the chapter is Israel’s estrangement from the true 
“Husband” and the reconciliation which is made possible through the 
discipline of Yahweh’s love. After a thorough study of this chapter, 
perhaps you will conclude that Chapter 3 (with the exception of the 
reference to the Davidic king) is theologically inseparable from the 
story of Gomer-Israel.”” 

It is particularly important to understand the theological vocabulary 
of the prophet. Words like “righteousness,” “steadfast love” (chesed), 
“faithfulness,” “knowledge of God,” have nuances of meaning which 
cannot be rendered adequately in English, let alone be grasped within 
the usual categories of our thought. Check the reading in another trans- 
lation. Look up what the commentaries say. The Theological Word 





17. There is no ground for regarding the Gomer story as an allegory without basis in real 
life. The details of the story (“Gomer daughter of Diblaim,” the naming of the children, the 
weaning of the child, the bridal purchase) point to an actual marriage. 
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Book of the Bible (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), edited by 
Alan Richardson, will prove very useful. Chapter 4 of Norman Snaith’s 
little book, Mercy and Sacrifice (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1953), will help you understand the terms of the New Betrothal in 
2:19. The importance of a theological word study cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

You are now ready to move on to the second major section of the Book 
of Hosea. Unlike Chapters 1-3, Chapters 4-14 do not constitute a closely 
knit literary complex. Rather, this section is a collection of many small 
literary units, loosely bound together on the basis of an “association of 
similarity,” that is, the juxtaposition of oracles which have in common 
a similar introductory or concluding formula, “key words” (Stichwérter), 
or related themes. This associative principle was commonly employed 
in the ancient Orient as a device to facilitate memorization of traditions 
in a time when there was greater reliance upon oral transmission. 

Here is a suggested procedure for this phase of your study. First, read 
over a block of material (no more than a chapter) and make an outline 
of the independent oracles or thought units. Your initial outline, of 
course, will be subject to revision as you work through the material. 
Second, intensively examine this small unit, with the aid of a commen- 
tary, seeking to understand its original life-situation. , To whom was the 
prophet speaking these words? What is the historical background or 
social setting? What is the meaning of specific allusions or figures of 
speech? Frequently this investigation will lead to no sure results, as for 
instance in 6:7-10 where the prophet alludes to happenings at Adam, 
Gilead, and Shechem which evidently meant something very specific to 
his immediate hearers. However, it is important to realize that the 
prophet proclaimed a living word to a living situation and hence to use 
all your resources of scholarship and empathy to put yourself into the 
original historical setting. Third, see if you can detect the link which 
binds the unit to the surrounding material. In Chapter 4, for instance, 
the indictment that Israel lacks “knowledge of God” (4:1-4) leads to 
the juxtaposition of oracles in verses 4-14 which accuse the priesthood 
of being responsible for this state of affairs (cf. vs. 6). Fourth, consider 
the meaning of this thought unit within the whole context of the 
prophet’s message, especially the magnificent summary given in Chapters 

1-3. And finally, do not hesitate to consider the place of this passage 
within the theological context of the whole Bible and in relation to our 
life-situation today. 
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You will find some help in isolating the independent literary units by 
turning to the Revised Standard Version, where the material is con- 
veniently arranged in small blocks of a few verses. Also, the Westminster 
Study Edition of the Holy Bible has introduced major captions and sub- 
captions which outline the chapters according to subject matter, and a 
similar procedure is followed in the American Translation of Smith 
and Goodspeed. Just remember that these divisions are not found in 
the original text. Even the chapter divisions do not belong to the received 
text, and their dubious accuracy is enforced by the story that they were 
put in by a Paris bookseller as he was jogging along on horseback! So 
do not hesitate to deviate from the analysis of the Revised Standard 
Version or the best commentator if you believe that the evidence war- 
rants it. 

A very helpful analysis is found in the commentary by Artur Weiser, 
referred to previously. It does not stand up at all points, but it is an 
excellent standard with which to compare the results of your own 
analysis. For this purpose it is reproduced here. (As elsewhere in this 
article, the versification of the English Bible is followed. ) 


: 1-3 Israel’s Sin 

:4-14(15) The Guilt of the Priests 

: 16-19 Stubborn Israel 

: 1-2 Against the Guardians of Justice 
:3-7 The Futility of Israel’s Cult 
:8-6:6 Fraternal Warfare between Israel and Judah™® 
:7-7:2 The Verdict of Israel’s Past 
:3-7 On Regicide 

: 8-12 Israel and the Nations 

: 13-16 Israel’s Unfaithfulness 

: 1-14 The Breaking of the Covenant'® 
: 1-6 Against Cultic Festivals 

: 7-9 The Persecuted Prophet 

: 10-14 The First Apostasy 

:15-17 The Dispersion of Israel 

10: 1-2 Against Altars and Pillars 
10:3-4 On the King 
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18. Following A. Alt, Weiser regards this section as a unity within which he finds six sub- 
ordinate units: 5:8-9, 5:10-11, 5:12-13, 5:14-15, 6:1-3, 6:4-6. However, 5:15 undoubtedly 
goes with 6:1-3 as in the Revised Standard Version arrangement. Thus there are two major 
sections: 5:8-15 whose background is the Syro-Ephraimitic war, and 5:15-6:6 which deals 
with Israel’s halfhearted repentance and God’s stern answer. 

19. Weiser believes that Chapter 8 is a unified poem, created by a prophetic editor on the 
basis of genuine oracles of Hosea. 
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10:5-8 The Calf of Bethel 

10:9-10 The Double Iniquity of Gibeah 
10: 11-13a On Breaking Up Fallow Ground 
10:13b-15 On False Reliance 

11: 1-11 God’s Love 

11:12-12:1 Israel’s Falseness 

12:2-14 Jacob, the Deceiver” 

13: 1-11 Ephraim’s End 

13: 12-14 On Redemption 

13:15-16 Judgment Against Samaria 
14: 1-g Repentance and Salvation 


Notice that the theme of Yahweh’s “controversy” with his people (4: 
1-3) is the appropriate introduction to the oracles in Chapters 4-14. In 
contrast to the New Covenant described in 2:19 f., the declaration is 
made that there is no “faithfulness,” “kindness” (chesed), or “knowledge 
of God” in the land, with the result that the commandments of the 
Decalogue are violated and moral anarchy prevails. The following chap- 
ters present a series of vignettes which document the indictment: episodes 
from Israel’s past, idolatrous cultic practices, foolish confidence in kings 
and political machinations. Hosea does not throw the spotlight upon 
social injustice in the same way as Amos or Isaiah do. He is much more 
concerned with the inner defect of Israel’s life: the “spirit of harlotry” 
(4:12, 5:4) that possesses the will of the people like an irresistible 
demonic power. His criticism of Canaanite culture, the Israelite cultus, 
and the institution of the monarchy is seemingly completely negative. 
But on the basis of 3:4 it appears that the prophet is not against these 
things per se but only because they are forms for expressing a false 
loyalty, a false reliance. He insists that Israel’s calling is something 
other than being a small power-state “like the nations” (I Sam. 8: 4-19; 
cf. Num. 23:9). Israel must go through death (as a nation) if, in the 
grace of God, she is to be raised to new life as the People of God. 

There are several longer passages in this section which deserve special 
attention. For instance, 5:15-6:6. Beginning with a battle alarm, it 
seems to describe Judah’s march from the south to seize Israelite territory 
(5:10) and deal a crushing blow to a sister nation already crippled by 
the Assyrian destruction of the Syro-Ephraimitic alliance. The prophet 
insists that political reliance upon Assyria will avail nothing, since the 
latter is the instrument of Yahweh’s judgment upon both Israel and 





20. This also is a unified poem made up of several smaller units. 
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Judah. Then follows the people’s cultic confession of repentance and 
hope; but it is only an emergency measure which rests on the glib assur- 
ance that God will soon restore things to normalcy for his chosen people. 
God himself is exasperated by Israel’s fickle love (chesed, 6:4), and in 
tones of judgment the divine demand is expressed in the climactic words 
of 6:6 (cf. 4:1-3). 

One of the most heart-rending statements concerning God’s love any- 
where in Scripture is found in 11:1-11. The passage should be studied 
in relation to Chapters 1-3, although here the analogical language is 
based on the relation between a father and a son, rather than husband 
and wife. Notice the movement of thought in the chapter: the first 
initiative of God’s love (vss. 1-2), the persistence of God’s love in spite 
of Israel’s infidelity (vss. 3-4), the inevitability of severe discipline (vss. 
5-7), the triumph of God’s love (vss. 8-9), and Israel’s return (vss. 10- 
11).2’ Hosea here strains all the resources of language in the attempt 
to plumb the incomprehensible depth of God’s holy love, the love which 
includes both judgment and mercy. “I am God and not man, the Holy 
One in your midst” (vs. 9). 

Chapter 14 is a liturgy which includes both the people’s confession 
of sin and the assurance of God’s “healing.” In the first part (vss. 1-3) 
the prophet himself puts on the lips of Israel a sincere confession of 
repentance, in contrast to the inadequate confession of 6:1-3. Rather 
than taking sacrificial offerings, the people take “words,” the fruit of 
their lips; and they plead for forgiveness of the major sins which the 
prophet had condemned: reliance upon political power and the service 
of idols. In the second part (vss. 4-8) comes the extraordinary announce- 
ment that God will love Israel “freely,” that is, his love is unconditional, 
gracious. In various images, including the Paradisiac “tree of life,” the 
renewal and restoration of Israel is depicted. All of Chapter 14 is often 
regarded as a later addition to the Book of Hosea. You should make up 
your own mind as to whether the passage is consistent with the rest 
of Hosea’s message. Its position at the very end of the book does not 
necessarily mark it as a late appendix for, as we have seen, the prophetic 
oracles have been arranged by prophetic editors rather than Hosea him- 
self. The “return” mentioned in verse 7 may well be the repentant- 
return of verse 1 (cf. 2: 7-8, 14-153; 3:4-53 5:43 6:1), rather than return 





21. Verses 10 and 11 are sometimes regarded as a late addition from the time of the Exile. 
But the indefiniteness of the language (notice the references to both Egypt and Assyria) makes 
this doubtful. It could be argued that the whole chapter points toward the final realization of 
God’s redemptive purpose as affirmed in these verses. 
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from exile. If the passage is genuine, as I believe it is, it shows that 
Hosea saw a place for a cultus freed from the paganism of Canaanite 
religion (cf. 3:4). Contrary to radical critics (like Marti and Harper), 
there is surely no basis for arbitrarily excluding all passages of hope from 
a prophecy which proclaims the triumph of God’s love. (In this con- 
nection, even the passage in 1:10-11, which is usually regarded as a 
later Judean addition, should be re-examined with an open mind. ) 

If you have had the courage to carry out the study up to this point, 
perhaps you will be ready to go through the book a third time, this time 
with a central theological topic in view which will help to crystallize 
your understanding of the prophet’s message. Undoubtedly you have 
already sensed some of the big theological issues of the book. One of 
these is the question of the relation between faith and culture or, in 
more biblical terms, the unique calling (election) of Israel versus the 
seemingly inevitable demand to “mix” with the nations (cf. 7:8-10). 
There is in the prophets, and especially in Hosea, a strong strain of 
“primitivism,” an idealization of the seminomadic conditions of the 
ancient wilderness and a vigorous protest against vineyards, fortified 
cities, temples, and other aspects of more advanced culture.” Does Hosea, 
like the J writer in Gen. 2-11, view cultural development as a Tower of 
Babel? Is he guilty of what Toynbee calls “archaism’”—turning away 
from a situation of cultural decline to a Golden Age of the past? If not, 
what does he mean by the “return” to the wilderness (2:14-23)? How 
do past and future converge upon the present as Hosea wrestles with 
what it means to be the People of God? The passage 12:2-14, dealing 
with the patriarch Jacob, is particularly instructive, showing how Israel’s 
past, concentrated in a single individual, enters immediately into the 
present and is made contemporaneous. 

Another possibility is to restudy the book with the topic of sin and 
grace as the central focus. No prophet of the Old Testament, with the 
possible exception of Jeremiah, exceeds Hosea’s perception of “the 
inwardness of sin.” For this prophet the meaning of sin cannot be appre- 
hended by merely attacking social injustices or cultic and political cor- 
ruption. Sin is a spiritual power which enslaves the will of the people, 
holding them in an iron grip from which they cannot release themselves 
(cf. 5:4).% The problem lies in the will, which by its nature must be 





22. See W. F. Albright’s brief comments on Hosea in From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
p. 239, and the bibliographical references referred to there. 

23. An excellent commentary on sin as bondage, though without specific reference to Hosea, 
is given by H. Richard Niebuhr in his article, “Man the Sinner,” Journal of Religion, XV 


(1935), Pp. 272-80. 
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committed to some loyalty. Israel’s deepest tragedy is her false loyalty, 
the falseness of her heart. What has occasioned this sickness unto death 
(5:13, 6:1-3), this “death” to the Baal (13:1)? Why is the discipline 
of catastrophe (judgment) necessary if, in despair, Israel would return 
to Yahweh and find her true freedom in his service? What is the nature 
of the “healing” (Heil) which God’s love works in a sick people (cf. 
11:3, 14:4)? Rejection, frustration, catharsis, reconciliation: it should 
not be difficult to translate Hosea’s message into the language of 
psychology. 

Israel’s greatest prophets have wrestled with these issues, though 
seldom at the level of depth which Hosea plumbed as he reflected upon 
his matrimonial experience. The overtones of his message are heard in 
a later prophet, Jeremiah, who—like Hosea—prophesied on the eve 
of the fall of his nation. Both prophets have a striking affinity with each 
other, and both are spiritually akin to Jesus in whose message and 
person the New Covenant was fulfilled. So in the last analysis Jesus’ 
advice to go and learn what Hosea means brings one to the greater 
profundity of God’s redemptive love revealed in the Cross and the 
“Knowledge of God” which is the inner response of the New Israel. 
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Salute to Translators 


by R. A. Warp 


In the “Prologue to the Reader” of the Coverdale Bible (1535), Cover- 
dale states that “he has been unwilling to set himself up as translator of 
the Bible, feeling himself unequal to the work. ... It is a good thing 
to have a multitude of translations. In the early ages they had many 
versions, and the church was never in better health. We ought to thank 
God for the men of our day who undertake this great task, and not least 
in our own language. A translator may not always hit the mark, yet 
one man may improve on another. Differing interpretations bring the 
truth to light, and if only a man is doing his best he should be com- 
mended and encouraged.” 

Two years later Archbishop Cranmer wrote to Cromwell to commend 
to him a new Bible—the so-called Matthew Bible. “You shall receive,” 
he writes, “by the bringer hereof a Bible in English... . And as for 
the translation, so far as I have read thereof, I like it better than any 
other translation heretofore made, yet not doubting but that there may 
and will be found some faults therein, as you know no man ever did 
or can do so well but it may be from time to time amended.” 

This reluctance to regard any translation as the last word is reiterated 
by Coverdale in the short “Prologue to the Reader,” following the dedi- 
cation to Cromwell, in the Paris edition of the Coverdale diglot (1538) : 
“*’. . if thou open thine eyes and consider well the gift of the Holy Ghost 
therein, thou shalt see that one translation declareth, openeth and 
illustrated another, and that in many places one is a plain commentary 
unto another.” 

This is no false modesty, but rather a sober realism, the considered 
opinion of a man who has set his hand to the task and knows the dangers. 





1. J. F. Mozley, Coverdale and His Bibles (London: The Lutterworth Press, 1953), p. 69. 
2. Ibid., p. 125. 
3. Ibid., p. 187. 
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A man who undertakes the work of translation takes his reputation, if 
not his life, into his hands. For he is attempting the impossible. In all 
translation something is omitted, something is therefore lost. If the 
translator pay due attention to the tense system of the Greek Testament, 
for instance, he may be accused of over-emphasis. It is all right for 
the preacher, it may be said, but wrong for the translator. And so he 
writes that “Jesus looked at [the rich young ruler] and loved him” 
(Mark 10:21), when he might have written that he “turned his eyes 
upon him and fell in love with him.” An ingressive aorist surely demands 
that. Or if he feel that paraphrase is the only safe course, he will be 
accused of adding to the text. “What one thing am I to do and have 
done with it, that I may inherit eternal life?” “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God. ... Go on doing this and thou shalt gain life” (Luke 10:25). 
I am sure that this is the right interpretation, but someone will observe 
that “one thing” is not in the Greek text. Better is the question of the 
jailer of Philippi: “Sirs, what must I keep on doing in order to gain 
salvation?” with the apostles’ answer, “Set your faith on the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts 15:30). Not, you notice, “Go on believing on the Lord Jesus,” 
though we must all do that. St. Paul and Silas are thinking of the start 
of the Christian life, of the decisive act of faith: “hand yourself over in 
trust to the Lord Jesus.” A thousand pictures spring to the mind, but 
the translator must not use them. The preacher’s treasure is the trans- 
lator’s temptation: and in repelling the temptation the honest translator 
loses, the more, perhaps, as he improves his English style. 

Again, words have associations which cannot be banished. St. Paul 
prays, in regard to the Thessalonian Christians (I Thess. 3:10), that he 
may have a glimpse of their face and may “perfect that which is lacking” 
in their faith (Av). Now the word “to perfect” is used in St. Mark 1:19 
for “mending” fishing nets. May we not translate “mend the gaps in 
your faith’? No, says someone, how do you know that the apostle was 
thinking of fishing nets? Perhaps he was not; and yet it does catch the 
spirit of his thought. 

Take the apostle Paul’s burning phrase, “necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel!” (I Cor. 9:16) This 
rendering of the Authorized Version cannot convey to the English reader 
all that it means to the translator who knows his Greek Testament. 
“Laid upon me,” it is true, does suggest a heavy weight, a burden. But 
what if there flashes into the mind of the translator some of the other 
contexts of the Greek verb (epzkettat)? In Acts 27:20 “no small tempest 
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lay on [us]”; in Luke 5:1 “The people pressed upon him,” and Luke 
means the crowd, the mob; in Luke 23:23 “they were instant with loud 
voices, requiring that he might be crucified,” a rendering, I fancy, in- 
fluenced by the Vulgate Version (instabant). Any translator who is an 
authentic preacher will be able to enter into the apostle’s experience ;* 
he Must preach; it is agony to be silent. Necessity beats about him with 
the violence of a mighty storm which may not be stilled, with the pres- 
sure of a crowd which will not withdraw, with the clamour of a mob 
which will have its way. But what is he to write down as his translation? 

Or think of Philippians 4:11 “I have learnt in the state in which I 
am to be...” what? The Authorized Version says “content,” and it 
has been used by parents and grandparents as an argument for refusing 
their children’s request. But St. Paul is using a Stoic word, which he 
has baptized into Christ. It means “self-sufficient,” and was used of 
the Stoic “wise man” who grimly turned aside from the amenities of life. 
St. Paul does not mean that, but rather that he is “self-contained.” Ger- 
many aimed at autarky before the war, so that even if blockaded all 
her resources would be within her. Such is the apostle’s spiritual state: 
wherever he goes, in whatever prison he languishes, in hunger and cold 
and nakedness, he “travels light,” as we say, because all that he needs is 
within: “Christ in you” (Col. 1:27). Even if “blockaded,” his sufficiency 
is not of self but is within self. In the deepest sense he is “independent.” 
All this comes to us as we read the Greek, but, short of a brief exposition 
or paraphrase, it is lost in translation. 

Even a simple juxtaposition may be a puzzle. St. Paul’s “living sacri- 
fice” (Romans 12:1) (thustan zOsan) means more than will be realized 
by everybody. A sacrifice, a thusia, is related to the verb thud, used in 
Acts 10:13, “Rise, Peter; kill, and eat.” Thus a sacrifice is a dead thing. 
“Present your bodies a living dead thing.” In English it may fall rather 
flat; but there is the Greek, with its associations. How is it to be rendered? 

Even the meaning of the original may cause perplexity, but the trans- 
lator must write something. In the Preface to his New Testament, 
James Moffatt warns us that “a translator appears to be more dogmatic 
than he really is. He must come down on one side of the fence or on 
the other. He has often to decide on a rendering, or even on the text of 
a passage, when his own mind is by no means clear and certain.”” What 





4. J. Moffatt, The Approach to the New Testament (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1922), 
p. 173, “The distance of centuries between us and the New Testament age is reduced by the 
essential identity of religious experience, which has lasted in a continuity of life within the 
Church.” 
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are we to use, then, to translate such a word as huparchd? In a number 
of instances scholars will tell us that it means no more than “to be.” But 
I believe that in fact it means “to be in a state arising out of the previous 
same state,” and thus is the very opposite of a “flash in the pan.? “If ye, 
then, being evil...” (Luke 11:13). When? at a quarter to eleven on a 
certain Sunday morning? Last pay day? When you turned into the Club 
for Dinner? No; your continued state is evil. But how can we bring this 
out without a long paraphrase or murdering the style? 

Another question which must be faced is this: how far must a trans- 
lator be faithful to the figures of speech of the original? I am thinking 
particularly of the Hebrew love of the pun. “Gilgal shall surely go into 
captivity” (Amos 5:5) says our Authorized Version. Is the pun to be 
ignored? Dare we say “Gilgal shall suffer the gall of captivity”? Or, 
“Gilgal, the rolling city, will roll on”? There are illustrations suggested 
by E. B. Pusey:® Paris périra and London is undone. The spirit of the 
Hebrew is caught by some such barbarism as “England (pronounce it 
‘Ingle-land’) shall go into tingle-land,” but how far this may be used 
in a dignified rendering is another matter. We may associate with this 
the Semitic “impersonal plural” or “indefinite third plural.” In Luke 
12:20 (a Gentile evangelist, interestingly enough, though he can write 
Semitic Greek competently when he wants to do so) we have “Fool, this 
night they are requiring from thee thy soul.” Who are “they”? For him, 
nobody: it is a Semitic mode of speech, best rendered here by the passive, 
“Thy soul is required of thee,” leaving the author of the call in terrifying 
anonymity. But what are we to make of II Kings 19:35, “And when 
men arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses’’? 
My point is not that the difficulties here are insuperable, but that they 
must be faced, and that the translator must be ready to give an answer 
to anyone who enquires about the linguistic hope that is in him. 

It would seem superfluous to ask if the translator should take account 
of scholarship. But in fact there is no such thing as scholarship. There 
exist only scholars, and their views in scholarly books. How far must 
the views of scholars, even of the greatest, come into a translation? Con- 
sider the famous text, thrice sanctified through the piety of centuries: 
“Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world” (John 


1:29). Dr. C. H. Dodd sees here an allusion to the Maccabean leader, 
the leader of the flock or the military host, the “bell-wether.’”’ Is there 





5. H. K. Orelli, Twelve Minor Prophets (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883), p. 128. 
6. E. B. Pusey, The Minor Prophets (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1885), Vol. I, p. 290. 
7. The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: University Press, 1953), pp. 232-8. 
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no escape from the dilemma? Either we must disagree with Dr. Dodd, 
or use this objectionable word, to the undoubted trouble and pain of 
the faithful. Of if we agree with him and retain the word “lamb” then 
we see once more that translation loses something. 

There are other associations also. What does “taketh away” mean? 
The Greek word means to raise or to take away, that is, to lift or to 
shift. “Take up thy bed” (John 5:8) has the former sense, to lift; “take 
these things hence” (John 2:16) has the latter, to shift. The Latin 
equivalent is the verb “tollo,” used in the story of Augustine’s conversion, 
when the voice as of a boy or girl sang “tolle, lege,” “take up and read.” 
The Vulgate reads “Ecce agnus Det qui tollit peccatum mundi.” I infer 
that sin is a burden pressing upon us which must be lifted, an unseemly 
presence which must be removed. But what is the translator to write? 
It is interesting to notice that Wiclif renders the text “lo he that doith 
awei the synnes of the world,” and that in John 19:15 the Jews shouted 
“Away with him, away with him, crucify him” (aron, aron, staurdson 
auton—tolle, tolle, cructfige eum). He who did away with the sin of 
the world paid the price of so doing when men did away with him. 

Or take the words from the Grace, “the fellowship of the Holy Ghost.” 
Some would suggest that the koinonta in question means “participation 
in” the Holy Ghost; others favour “fellowship created by the Holy 
Ghost.” Both are feasible.’ Are we to leave the phrase as it is, and so 
lose much, or are we to paraphrase and say “the fellowship created by 
the Holy Ghost to participate in him’’? 

We speak of our Lord as “Christ the Wisdom of God.” But what is 
meant by wisdom? Professor W. D. Davies believes that our Lord is 
identified with the Hebrew Torah, which, though we tend to think of 
it as the Law, is the whole content of God’s revelation.’ There is a 
whole history of thought behind the word. But we dare not say “Christ 
the Torah of God,” without a long explanation—which is not translation. 
There is no one English word which conveys the rich meaning of sophia 
which St. Paul uses. 

A living issue in New Testament scholarship is the extent of Semitic 
influence behind the Greek text. This seems to have been suspected as 
long ago as Tyndale, for in his Preface to the New Testament (1534) 





8. Confessions VIII, Chap. 12 (29). 

g. Cf. A. M. Hunter, The Unity of the New Testament (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1954), pp. 66-67, and A. R. George, Communion with God in the New Testament (Lon- 
don: The Epworth Press, 1953), p. 180 and Chap. 7 as a whole. 

10. Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
1944), Pp. 149, 172. 
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he says: “If aught seem changed or not altogether agreeing with the 
Greek, let the finder of the fault consider the Hebrew phrase or manner 
of speech left in the Greek words.”"' A famous example is Luke 11: 41, 
which reads literally “give as alms the things that are within”: a puzzling 
text. The parallel version in Matthew 23:26 is “cleanse . . . the inside 
(of the cup].”” Wellhausen ingeniously suggested that as the Aramaic for 
“cleanse” is dakki and for “give alms” is zakki, a simple correction will 
clear up the difficulty of the Lukan version, which must mean “cleanse 
the things that are within.” This emendation, according to Dr. Matthew 
Black, one of the few scholars working in this field, “has survived criti- 
cism,” and Professor A. M. Hunter regards it as of all such conjectures 
the most certain. But Dr. Dodd’s Seminar has raised serious doubts, 
and there are other possibilities as well."* In the meantime, what is the 
translator to do? 

Another such crux interpretum is Mark 4:11-12, “... in order that 
seeing they may see and not perceive and hearing they may hear and 
not understand, lest at any time they turn and it is forgiven them.” This 
implies that the object of parables is to conceal the truth, which, to say 
the least, is a hard saying. Various attempts have been made to evade 
it by postulating a mistranslation of an Aramaic particle, which allows 
us to soften the saying by rendering “who” or “because” instead of “‘in 
order that.”” This may be the answer, but it is significant that both Dr. 
Matthew Black and Dr. Vincent Taylor’ hold that St. Mark meant “in 
order that.” For my own part I think that there is hope in the follow- 
ing rendering: “To those outsiders (dative of reference—‘denoting per- 
sons to whose case the statement is limited’)'* everything happens 
( ginetai) in riddles (a way of saying that they misunderstand, immorally, 
perhaps wilfully), their purpose being that seeing they may see and not 
perceive .. . lest at any time they should turn and it should be forgiven 
them.” There are hardened sinners whom this description fits like a 
glove. Must we always interpret the Gospels by academic canons to the 
neglect of spiritual insight?” 





11. Mozley, op. cit., p. 229. 

12. Moule, Idiom Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge: University Press, 1953), p. 
186. Cf. R. Heard, Introduction to the New Testament (London: A. and C. Black, 1950), 
p. 51n., and A. M. Hunter, Interpreting the New Testament (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, 1951), pp. 32 f. 

13. The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: Macmillan and Co., 1953), p. 257. 

14. Goodwin, Grammar, paragraph 1172. 

15. Cf. W. L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (London: H. 
Milford, 1944), p. 43, and V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus (London: Macmillan and Co., 1953), 
p. 171, 
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Problems within the field of textual criticism continue to beset the 
translator. Consider the phrase to mé huper ha gegraptai in I Corin- 
thians 4:6, rendered in the Authorized Version “not to think [of men] 
above that which is written” and in the Revised Version “not [to go| 
beyond the things which are written.” There may be an allusion to a 
catchword at Corinth. “Not above what is written” could well be the 
cry of a “Protestant” or biblical enthusiast. But if we disregard accents 
and breathings we can translate “the mé has been written over the alpha 
[of the hina],” which is thus reduced to a marginal comment by a scribe 
which has some time been incorporated in the text. Which choice 
is the translator to make? 

Such examples could be continued, and it would seem that there are 
only two possible courses open to us: either we must decline the task of 
translation altogether, or we must take the risks and do our best, always 
remembering that our work is subject to improvement. The refusal to 
translate on the grounds that all translation loses something was charac- 
teristic of the medizval church, and early in the fifteenth century (1408), 
the first decree in English Church Law concerned with Bible reading 
contains the following: '® “Since it is dangerous, as St. Jerome witnesses, 
to translate the text of Holy Scripture from one language into another, 
because in such translations the same meaning is not easily retained in 
all particulars . . . therefore we decree and ordain” that no one shall 
reprint or translate on his own authority any text of Holy Scripture into 
the English tongue or into any other tongue, by way of book, booklet, 
or treatise.” The Founders of the Bible Society, on the other hand, true 
to the principles of the Reformation and refreshed by the memory of the 
Evangelical Revival and the place in it of Holy Scripture, were eager 
to take the risk, and to make available to all who could read, that element 
of the written Word which could survive a translation. Nor can we 
criticize them for their decision or blame them for failure. For when 
all the baffling problems of translation have been allowed for, there 
remains in the versions of the Bible such a substantial core of the truth 
of God, of that record of his mighty acts im Nis dealings with his people 
and of the apostolic testimony to “that one, far-off, divine Event, to 
which the whole creation” moved (not “moves”), with its salvation 
achieved, and offered, that the seeker may find in them the way of 





16. See M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (Cambridge: The University Press, 1920), p. 296. 


17. The Latin of the rest of Art. VII of the Constitutiones Thomae Arundel is given in T. M. 
Lindsay: History of the Reformation (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), Vol. I, p. 148. 
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salvation. We salute therefore those courageous literary evangelists who 
have left behind them a permanent record of what otherwise might have 
been a preached and because only spoken, an evanescent Word. 

It is not my purpose to speak here of the dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures or to count the number of versions in which they have been offered 
to the world. These facts are well known. We recognize them, and 
give thanks to God for his goodness. The church, fulfilling Charles 
Wesley’s aspirations, can now sing: O with a thousand tongues we sing 
our dear Redeemer’s praise! Our task is rather to ask what is implied 
by the fact of translation. Has it any meaning for us today? 

It would seem that a version of Holy Scripture is a kind of commentary 
on the original, suggesting to us an irreducible minimum of what it 
means. Much may have been left behind in translation, as we have seen, 
but there is enough here to nourish the soul of the reader, to convey, as 
a means of grace, to him who believes as he reads, the knowledge of a 
Saviour. The Bible Society is to be commended “for the wider distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures without note or comment.” But its Founders can- 
not have had in mind solely the individual reader, conning the pages 
of the Book in solitude, when the very message of the Bible is the rich 
fellowship of the redeemed community. It is meant to be read also in 
the corporate setting of the people of God, and it needs not only to be 
read but to be expounded, and that not only to those who are ignorant 
of its message but also to those familiar with it. Where the people of God 
are gathered together there is the Living Christ by his Spirit, to charge 
the spiritual atmosphere and to reveal afresh the Face of Christ. What 
preacher is there who has not found, even as he read the lessons, that 
some new aspect of the truth, some new light, has flashed across his 
mind which never came to him in the study? I forbear to mention 
matters of theological truth, wherein the scriptural content is hammered 
into its form. But it is surely implied that we cannot merely praise the 
Society—which we gladly do—and then sit back and leave the work of 
God to the seller of the Scriptures. We need preachers, and the church 
must continue to produce them. And further: if translation involves 
some loss it must be made up by the preacher, not indeed revealing his 
technique by quoting Greek and Hebrew in the pulpit but by so studying 
these languages in his preparation of his sermon that he is able to give 
the deepest meaning of his text. This ultimately has implications for 
the training of the ministry, but the times are hard and the need of 
preachers is great, and it may not always be possible. The Word of God 
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is not bound—even by a translation; and his call is not limited to Hebrew 
and classical scholars. 

It is instructive to consider the meanings of various texts which they 
had for the translators of different versions from all ages. In this we 
shall be gathering up some of the fragments which otherwise might 
have been lost. We shall quote the texts first in the Authorized or King 
James Version, and then in the one to which attention is to be drawn. 

Think first of St. John 20:22, “And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
The Wiclif Version reads, “he blewe on hem and seide, take ye the holi 
goost.” He blew on them! It is a word appropriate to the flute-player, 
and we may infer that from those who receive the Holy Ghost we should 
expect to hear melody, not harsh cacophony. This may explain why St. 
Paul was impressed with the tragedy of spoilt music: “Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal” (I Cor. 13:1). He looked 
for the music of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22) and found only a clang. Our 
Lord compared the men of his day to fractious children whom nothing 
would please: we played the flute to you and you did not dance, we 
mourned and you did not lament (Matt. 11:17, Luke 7:32). You won't 
play at weddings and you won't play at funerals! But, now his disciples 
are not merely to listen to the Divine music in him; they are the very 
flute itself. Therefore, in order that the sweet melody may be produced, 
not merely “receive” but “take the Holy Breath.” The original pneuma, 
from which we get our words “pneumatic,” and “pneumonia,” meant 
“wind.”"® We might therefore give as an alternative, “Take the Holy 
Wind” (Cf. John 3:18, 6:18), and it is not difficult to bring this into 
harmony with the thought of music. Is there not such an instrument 
as an Eolian lyre or harp, which sounds by the air sweeping across its 
strings? And when the wind is up, then 

... mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster: .. ./9 





18. For some illuminating remarks on the Hebrew ruach and the Greek pneuma see H. 
Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1928), p. 8, and Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1946), p. 75, and The Christian Doctrine of Man (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1926), 
p. 17. See also A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1949), p. 26 . There is a useful summary of Old Testa- 
ment psychology in D. Cairns, The Image of God in Man (London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, 1953), pp. 26 f. 

19. Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Book of Common Praise, No. 532. 
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Or think of St. Luke 2:9-13. The Authorized Version reads: 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. . . . And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God. . . . 


There are some interesting variations on this lovely theme. The Wiclif 
Version, for example, gives us “the cleernesse of god schyned aboute 
hem” (claritas Dei).” Clouds and darkness are about him—until he 
reveals himself. Wiclif continues, “I preche to you, a greet ioie” (euan- 
gelizo uobis gaudium magnum). It was Tyndale who rendered “I bringe 
you tydinges of greate ioye,” but Wiclif’s word is timely. When preaching 
is discountenanced by a hesitant church it is well to remember that it is a 
work which even angels are not too proud to do and which is the true 
bringer of Joy. And we recall the sublimity of the preaching office as 
suggested by Judges 6:7-8: “And it came to pass, when the children of 
Israel cried unto the Lord because of Midian, that the Lord sent a 
prophet unto the children of Israel.’”” There are some national disasters 
which can only be dealt with by the preacher. But perhaps the most 
romantic is Wiclif’s “a multitude of the heuenli knyghthod.” He is 
speaking to his own times here, and if chivalry is “the union of the 
Christian and military ideals,’”*' then in the living God we have the 
perfect union and final reconciliation of love and power. Tyndale is 
even blunter: “a multitude of hevenly sowdiers” ; and is followed by the 
Great Bible (“‘sowdyers”) and the Genevan (“souldiers”). The Rheims 
Version gives “the heauenly armie.” It is worth reflecting today when 
the tramp of the barrack square gives its rhythmic accompaniment to 
the staccato crash of atomic explosions, that there is another army, a 
heavenly (plethos stratias ouraniou: multitudo militiae caelestis), prais- 
ing God and working for “peace on earth.” 
We are all familiar with the moving words of Revelation 7:17: 


For the lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. (Authorized Version ) 


Tyndale seems to have set the fashion for “all tears.” But the Greek 
is “each tear” (pan dakruon), and Wiclif must have noted it in his copy 





20. The Latin is throughout taken from Wordsworth and White’s text of the Vulgate. 
21. L. H. Marshall, The Challenge of New Testament Ethics (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1947), p. 96. 
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of the Vulgate (absterget Deus Omnem lacrimam ex oculis eorum), for 
he translates “god schal wipe awey ech teer. . . .” The fashion has 
changed again: at any rate both the Revised Version and Moffatt 
rendered “every tear.” But there is a sound instinct in Wiclif’s “ech,” for 
it makes us think of each individual tear. Blass, it is true, states that pas 
before a noun without the article means “not every individual like ekastos, 
but any you please,” and strangely enough includes Matthew 3:10, 
“every tree not producing good fruit is cut down and cast into the fire.” 
This seems, in this context, too subtle a refinement, and we may rest 
content with the statement of A. T. Robertson” that “in the singular 
pas may be used without the article in the sense of ‘every’.’™ Is this, then, 
a mere academic discussion, of interest only to scholars? No; it makes 
plain to us what we may have known already, as indeed all Bible reading 
does to some extent, but what we need to remember always. God is 
the living God, and his good hand is upon the whole church. In par- 
ticular, he is with his people in their trials. Further, our text discloses 
something of the very character of God. Is there a company of Chris- 
tians in dire extremity? He marks their distress. Is there some Christian 
individual, in some lone outpost of the faith, like Canon James away 
up in the Arctic at Baker Lake, in lonely fortitude manifesting the 
staying-power (hupomoné) of which the New Testament speaks? Our 
God is with him. Is there, not only a lonely Christian, but some one 
experience which comes to him, shattering his life, pulling down the 
structure so laboriously built over twenty years or more? Our own God 
sees it, marks it, stands by him in the hour of his sorrow. That, in itself, 
is a gospel. But we have more. So closely does he guard his own that 
not a single tear escapes him. There is not a single grain of sand on the 
shore of the remotest island in the Pacific but Omniscience can give a 
precise reason why it should be exactly there and not elsewhere; and 
there is not a single tear which wells up in some sorrowing eye but 
Eternal Love is moved to put it away. He is the all-attentive God of 
the whole church throughout all the world, yesterday, today, and for- 
ever; the God of the smaller group within his people; the God of the 
individual; the God of the separate experience, and the God of each 
separate falling tear. Our God is not the mere First Cause of a philoso- 
pher’s universe. He is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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living, noting, hearing each sob and removing the tear which makes 
its grimy way down the battle-stained face of the humblest private 
soldier in the army of the church militant. I grant you, with Dr. Dodd,” 
that Jewish apocalyptic from a psychological point of view must be 
described as a form of compensation in fantasy for the sense of futility 
and defeat. But I refuse to believe that this picture of God in a Christian 
apocalyptic is no more than a compensation in fantasy. 

There are some lovely renderings in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
with a freshness and even a modernity about them despite their age. 
“For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain” (1:21), says the Autho- 
rized Version. Wiclif has “to die is wynnynge” (mori lucrum). The Greek 
kerdos means “gain,” “profit.” Well, men speak of a gambler’s “win- 
nings,”’ when he gains what he did not earn, perhaps out of all proportion 
to his original risk. In Churchillian style we may add that “never was so 
much won in return for so little, for so many by so few—our Lord.” 

We are familiar with the doctrine of the “Exaltation” of Christ. 
Wiclif speaks in the classical passage (Phil. 2:5-11) of the cross of 
Christ, “for which thing god enhauncid him” (propter quod et Deus 
illum exaltauit). We miss the “super-exalted him” (huperupsdse), but 
surely the fresh “enhauncid” is ample reward. Wiclif uses this word in 
John 12:32, “and if I schal be enhauncid fro the erthe, I schal drawe 
alle thingis to my silf” (Et ego st exaltatus fuero a terra, omnia traham 
ad me ipsum). He who was once enhanced on an earthly cross is now 
enhanced on a heavenly throne. In that fair Name “eche kne be bowid” 
and “ech tunge knowleche: that the lord ihesus crist, is in the glorie 
of god the fadir” (ut... omne genu flectatur .. . et omnis lingua confi- 
teatur quia Dominus Iesus Christus in gloria est Dei Patris). The love 
that notes each tear is worthy of the adoration of each knee, the con- 
fession of each tongue. As Tyndale said, “He must increace: I must 
decreace” (John 3:30). 

In view of all this, we should gladly “do all things without murmurings 
and disputings” (Phil. 2:14, Authorized Version). Now the Greek for 
“murmurings” is gongusmos, a good example of onomatopoeia, combin- 
ing the thundering roll and sibilant whispers of mass complaint. (Com- 
pare lailaps for a storm in Mark 4:37: you can hear the wash of the 
waves on the boat). I wonder if Wiclif felt this in his Vulgate, “sine 
murmurationibus et haesitationibus.” At any rate he translates “without 
grucchingis and doutingis.” We ought to rescue “grucchingis” for modern 
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use! Can you not hear in it the splutter of the grumbler? The second 
word is rendered in the Genevan Version by “reasoning,” fairly enough, 
and Wiclif and Tyndale give us aspects of this. A grumbler’s reasonings 
may arise because of his “doutingis” and express themselves in “dis- 
putynge.” But why did the Rheims Version say “without murmurings 
and staggerings”? The Authorized Version goes on “that ye may be 
blameless and harmless, the Sons of God,” with “sincere” as an alternative 
for “harmless.” Wiclif has ““symple as the sones of god” (simplices filu Det), 
and the Great Bible has “unfayned sonnes of God.” The Rheims Version 
comes back to Wiclif with “the simple children of God.” Now “simple” 
really means “one-fold,” as opposed to “double” or “treble,” “two-fold” 
and “three-fold,” and so on. The Greek word, however, really is “un- 
mixed” and so “pure.” That is, it is one-fold in its constituent. It is made 
of one thing, so to speak, and of one thing only, with no admixture. It 
would be a good spiritual exercise to try to find what this one thing is, 
which makes up the Christian. Is it love to God, faith, or what? In the 
meantime we note Souter’s “unsophisticated,” an admirable rendering. 
But has it the loveliness, the natural charm, the wholesome freshness, of 
“the simple sons of God”? 

There is a modernity, or shall we say a Canadian flavour, about 
Wiclif’s “I gessid it nedeful: to sende to you epafrodite my brother and 
euene worcher” (Philippians 2:25), (fratrem et cooperatorem). But he 
should have rendered the epistolary aorist by “I guess.” Tyndale calls 
him “my companion in laboure” and thus starts a fashion, but the Rheims 
frankly calls him “coadiutor,” recalling several passages” where “of- 
ficials” bear this name; and one other, III John 8, which speaks of 
“coadiutors of the truth’”—a fine title. Tyndale also styles him “felowe 
soudier,” again setting a fashion, but Wiclif calls him “myn euene 
knyght” (commilitonem meum) or my fellow-knight, which adds a 
romantic touch: the order of knighthood of Christian workers! 

In our desire to be up to date, and, quite properly, to let the Bible 
speak in the language of our day, we may lose something which ought 
to be retained. The emphasis today is on “toughness,” and the military 
metaphors which St. Paul uses are in keeping with this. But there is 
another side to the question, and it is Tyndale who surprises us. Our 
Authorized Version gives us “Let your moderation be known unto all 
men” (Phil. 4:5). The variations on “moderation” are well known, 
and are attractive: “let your winsomeness, let your sweet reasonableness, 
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be known... .” But Tyndale, followed by the Great Bible, uninhibited 
by our modern cult of physical fitness boldly says “Let youre softenes be 
knowen unto all men.” Can this be justified? I think it can. The Greek 
word behind this is used by Aristotle’ in an interesting discussion of 
justice and equity. The law may lay down a general principle, and in 
a certain instance obedience to it would involve hardship and indeed 
an injustice such as the legislative authority had not envisaged, and 
would have allowed for, had attention been drawn to it when the law 
was made. At this stage equity steps in. Equity is just, but not justice 
according to the law; it is a correction of the law, and is thus nearer to 
absolute justice, absolute morality. Thus law in expansive mood, law 
without its rigidity, law with a measure of elasticity, is equity. The 
equitable man is then the man who is not a “stickler” for his rights. He 
knows when to give way. He is not as hard as rock, but can yield. “Let 
your softness be known unto all men.” This, let it be said, is not the mark 
of weakness but of strength. It is significant that in II Corinthians 10:1 
St. Paul associates such an attitude (epietkeias) with gentleness 
(praitetos) : I beseech you through the gentleness and (dare we say it?) 
the elasticity of Christ. Gentleness is not weakness but restrained strength. 
We do not speak of a gentle jelly fish. In the Corinthian passage Wiclif 
speaks of “the myldenesse and softnesse of crist” (per mansuetudinem et 
modestiam Christi), and Tyndale, the Great Bible, and the Genevan 
Version all use the expression “the meekness and softness of Christ.” 
Softness: the refusal to insist on one’s rights; is not this the very way 
in which Christ treats his people? That is why we live, not in this year 
of law, but in this year of grace. There is a sermon lurking here, or the 
materials for one. The hardness of Christ: “He steadfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem” (Luke 9:51). “The Son of Man must suffer many 
things” (Mark 8:31). The softness of Christ: 


He hath not dealt with us after our sins 
Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. (Psalm 103: 10) 


The one shows a fixedness of purpose: the other the elasticity of grace. 

In this connexion it is well to recall S. R. Driver’s exposition of the 
Hebrew term hesedh. Wider and more comprehensive than “mercy,” “it 
is the kindliness of feeling, consideration, and courtesy, which adds a 
grace and softness to the relations subsisting between members of the 
same society. . . . The force of hesedh is most adequately represented by 
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kindness, or when applied to God—for the term is too strong to be used 
generally of men—loving-kindness.”” This will serve as a link: the 
“softness” of Christ is but an aspect of the divine lovingkindness, of the 
grace of God.” “Long and loyal love” shall we say? 

There is a simplicity about some of Wiclif’s renderings which we 
might well ponder. “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel: not with wisdom of words.” This is the Authorized Version. 
Wiclif goes on: “that the cros of crist be not voidid awei” (I Cor. 1:17). 
Now the cross of Christ does not mean here something made of wood, but 
that whole truth which is summed up in the sentence “Christ died for 
our sins.” Preach that in wisdom of speech, and, as St. Paul sees it, 
you say nothing about the cross: you have emptied it of meaning. It 
has become a hollow shell—voidid awei, as Wiclif says; not merely 
“of none effect.” It is possible to argue that what is of none effect is 
still intact; but if we are so ashamed of the cross that human wisdom 
has to be our theme, then by implication “there is nothing in it’”—which 
is after all the meaning of “empty,” “made void” (Rheims). Wiclif 
continues: “for the word of the cros is foli to hem that perischen, but 
to hem that ben made saaf, that is to seie to us, it is the vertu of god...” 
“Vertu,” of course, comes straight from the Latin (... ut non ewacuetur 
crux Christi. ... his autem, qui salui fiunt, id est nobis, uirtus Dei est). 
When we are told time and time again to “put the gospel into modern 
terms” and “avoid theological technicalities,” there is surely room for a 
study of salvation in the simplicity of “being made safe.” Men of today 
ought to understand that language. There is enough talk of social security 
and the welfare state and of world peace: is that not “being made safe”? 
Wiclif may yet lead our theological thinking about him who “schal make 
his puple saaf fro her synnes” (Matt. 1:21). But why does Goodspeed 
think that ina mé should be rendered “. . . or the cross of Christ might 
seem an empty thing’? He has left out Christ’s purpose behind the 
apostle’s commission. 

Here, then, are some of the treasures worthy to be rescued, and we 
might add to their number. At the Transfiguration (Luke 9:35) the 
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voice said, according to Wiclif, “this is my dereworthe sone.” (Hic est 
Filius meus dilectus).™® “I have been crucified with Christ” (Gal. 2:20) 
is rendered by Wiclif “I am ficchid to the cros,” through the Latin 
(? Christo confixus sum cruci). It is arguable, grammatically on the 
ground that the Greek perfect tense expresses the abiding result of a 
past act. But it is better interpreted spiritually, as the New Testament 
does not leave the Christian on the cross. “If ye han rise to gidre with 
crist: seke ye tho thingis that ben aboue, where crist is sittynge in the 
right-half of god, sauer ye tho thingis that ben aboue: not tho that 
ben on the erthe . . . for ye ben deed: and youre liif is hidde with crist 
in god” (Col. 3:1-3). (phronette-sapite: apethanete-mortui estis). 
Savour ye! There is a modernity about “charite fallith neuer doun” 
(I Cor. 13:8). We speak today of men “falling down on the job”; love 
never does. We speak of the law as “binding.” Our Lord said “nyle ye 
deme that I cam to undo the lawe or the profetis” (Matt. 5:17, katalusai- 
soluere). Perhaps Wiclif was influenced here by remembering that 
“religio” implies that which is binding—in heathen times, scruple. We 
speak of a man being “in the toils,” “in the grip” of something. But the 
Son of God was manifested “that he undo the werkis of the deuel” 
(I John 3:8, ina luset-ut dissoluat). There is a quaint realism in Tyn- 
dale’s description of the unjust judge (Luke 18:5): “because this 
wedowe troubleth me, I will avenge her lest at the laste she come and 
hagge on me.” And in Hebrews 10:23, with its elusive akline, Wiclif 
“translates finely,” as James Moffatt recognizes,” “holde we (teneamus) 
the confessioun of oure hope bowinge to no side” (indeclinabilem). 
Such, then, are some of the treasures of our earlier translators, and 
they have left behind much more. What shall we say of these men and 
of their work? It would seem that their labours grew out of their 
experience of the living God. They were not merely literary pioneers, 
trying to start a new fashion in men’s reading, or scholars with a passion 
for academic advertisement. God spoke to them as surely as he had 
spoken to men of old. “One of F. C. Baur’s friends and admirers wrote 
after his death, in words which were meant to be laudatory: ‘His was a 
completely objective nature. No trace of personal needs or struggles is 
discoverable in connection with his investigations of Christianity... .’” 





30. But is his text right? Cf. Matt. 17:5, Mark 9:7, and see H. E. W. Turner, Jesus, Master 
and Lord (London: A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd., 1953), p. 216, for summary of evidence of 
agapetos (unique). 
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Sir William Robertson Nicoll goes on to comment that “Baur was a 
stranger to the requrements of his own soul, and his need of a Saviour.’ 
I suggest that this is the very opposite of our verdict on the translators. 

Thus they felt that they had something to give. It must be confessed, 
alas, that we do not always gain this impression as we read books about 
the Bible. Men have analyzed it, criticized it, cut it up, joined it together 
again, set it against its historical background, even written deadly dull 
books about it, perhaps the gravest of all heresies. But like its Lord, it 
has risen from the dead, and thanks to the faithful endeavour of earlier 
scholars, “others have laboured and we have entered into their labours.” 
They wanted to be helpers of our joy, to share with us what they had 
found. Their work is thus an example of true fellowship. We cannot 
bring against them the serious charge laid by Professor T. W. Manson 
in his essay: “The Failure of Liberalism to Interpret the Bible as the 
Word of God.”” 

They felt further that what they had to give could be safely offered. 
They believed that the common man would profit if he had the written 
Word in his hand and the love of God in his heart; indeed, there are 
not unknown cases of men being converted through the Holy Scriptures. 
By instinct and experience they anticipated the words of James Moffatt 
in his valuable chapter on the limitations of the historical method: “The 
practical use of the New Testament is an indispensable clue to its inner 
meaning.” “The New Testament is the medium of intercourse between 
God and the human soul . . . a direct gift and communication of God 
to man.” “, . . in its moments of anguish or of ardour, perplexed, 
dominated, struggling with the demands of God and the duties of life, 
facing tragic facts of sin and guilt and death, the soul understands the 
New Testament as it was meant to be understood and as it always has 
been understood by some on earth.” As Luther said, “The Words 
of our Saviour Christ are exceeding powerful; they have hands and 
feet.”*’ 

It may be freely admitted that uninstructed men may have wrought 
havoc through sectarian interpretations and through the follies of private 
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judgement. But “the right of private judgement is not the right of 
private fancy, the right to think as we please; it is the right to listen 
when God speaks to us. . . .”* “No prophecy of Scripture is a prophecy 
with its own interpretation” (II Peter 1:20), that is, it is not self- 
evident.” What if there are men who mishandle the Word of God? 
There are those who would turn a theorem of Euclid into a cooking 
recipe. We might just as well screen our congregations, simply because 
some people go away from a service without a personal faith in Christ. 
The preached Word of God is open to all, just as the written Word is, 
and our translators no less than our preachers, if we are faithful, rely 
on the Holy Ghost to make it plain. 

Here, then, through the efforts of those whom we salute today, is the 
Voice of God to inspire the private worshipper, to instruct the public 
congregation ; here is the startingpoint of the public teacher and preacher, 
to be read and pondered, with Scripture compared with Scripture.” 
Here is evidence that the translators were willing, in so far as they 
themselves were preachers, for their preached message to be tested 
by the Word of God, known to the congregation. Here is a challenge 
to all of us engaged in the task of training men for the ministry: when 
we have had our fill of criticism and of introduction, of biblical history 
and of biblical background, and have given the same to our students; 
then it is high time to let religion itself come into our classrooms, for 
the lecturer to give not only what scholars have conveyed to him but 
also what he has learnt from the living God himself. The truth of God 
must not descend to a mere examination paper, and the Son of God to 
a pass mark. When we thus use the Bible we shall find, with Dr. Vincent 
Taylor, that the New Testament names of Jesus are the only ones with a 
foreseeable future, and that “this fact is one of the neglected arguments 
for the plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture.’*' “Le commentaire peut 
errer: le texte subsiste.” And now this Book has been given to us, for 


“all things are yours, and you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s” (I Cor. 3: 
21-23).” 
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Old Testament Literature, 1953 


by Cart Gorpon Howle 


A continued, high interest in Bible study among all classes of Christian and 
Jewish people is clearly indicated by the large number of books on the subject 
and by the amazing sale of the Revised Standard Version during the past year. 
In this brief survey there cannot be given a complete listing of all that has been 
written on the subject but rather a sketchy review of the most significant efforts. 
The works covered here are those which were published between October 1952 


and January 1954. 


1. THe Brsce in GENERAL. Of course, the great continued circulation of the 
Revised Standard Version was the big news in 1953 as it was in 1952. New trans- 
lations of the Holy Scriptures are not only being made available to Protestants 
but a new translation by the Roman Catholic Church is also gaining currency 
among the laity. The Holy Bible from the Original Languages with Critical Use 
of All Ancient Sources, Vol. 1, Genesis-Ruth, prepared by the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America, is a major attempt to bring the Bible to the reader in 
good style. It is obvious that use has been made of the original Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Greek manuscripts in this translation. 

Among the Jews in Israel the work of David Cassuto was published posthum- 
ously this year. The New Hebrew Bible of Jerusalem is not a critical text of many 
ancient manuscripts but is evidently a reproduction of an ancient Massoretic text 
of the eighth or ninth centuries a.p. It is a useable text which will doubtless find 
wide circulation in Israel. 


2. COMMENTARIES. Several worthwhile commentary series have continued to 
appear during the past year and one, Die Echter Bibel, was completed. In the 
nontechnical English Torch Bible Commentaries, two difficult parts of Scripture 
were ably covered in Alan Richardson’s, Genesis I-XI and in Anthony and 
Miriam Hanson’s The Book of fob. Die Echter Bibel was completed under the 
editorship of Notcher with a commentary by H. Schneider and H. Junker, Zweites 
bis fiinftes Buch Moses and a Register to the entire series by the editor himself. 
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New sections of La Sainte Bible de Jerusalem include B. Couroyer, L’Exode; 
H. Cazelles, Les Nombres; R. P. Barucq, Judith, Esther; and A. Gelin, Esdras, 
Nehemie. 

One of the most significant attempts to produce a kind of complete interpre- 
tation of the Bible is The Interpreter’s Bible. In many ways Volume II, Leviticus 
through Samuel, is the most consistently excellent of all the material thus far 
written. The authors who did the basic exegetical work are Nathaniel Micklem, 
John Marsh, Ernest Wright, John Bright, Jacob Myers, Louise Pettibone Smith, 
and George B. Caird, which explains in part the fine result. These authors would 
be the first to admit that their results are not definitive, but even so, important 
material is here made available for student and scholar alike. 

Gerhard von Rad has become better known to English readers through the 
translation of his Studies in Deuteronomy while C. E. Erdman has added to his 
list of helpful commentaries a brief and readable volume on Numbers. Auerbach’s 
Moses, though not a commentary, deals with the times and the man along tra- 
ditional lines. 

Several works on prophetic books reached the press in recent months. Among 
them are H. W. Hertzberg, Der Erste Fesaja; Steinmann, Le Prophete Jeremie; 
A. Wieser, Der Prophet feremia; G. Fohrer, Die Hauptprobleme des Buches 
Ezechiel; and L. E. Browne, Ezekiel and Alexander. Interest in Ezekiel-study con- 
tinued with the publication of Fohrer’s independent defense of the traditional 
view and with the addition of H. H. Rowley to the ranks of those who have 
come to conservative conclusions about the book on the basis of evidence. Pro- 
phetic problems were discussed in works which are not strictly speaking com- 
mentaries. Two critical areas of research are reviewed by G. Quell, Wahre und 
falsche Propheten and H. J. Kraus, Prophetie und Politik. Both make real, 
though not surprising, contributions to the understanding of the prophetic per- 
sonality and message. In addition to these, the late A. C. Welch’s lectures have 
fortunately been preserved in a volume called Kings and Prophets of Israel. 

The Book of Psalms again has attracted the attention of several writers, includ- 
ing Kyle M. Yates, Studies in the Psalms and the Roman Catholic scholar, E. J. 
Kissane, The Book of Psalms. Both are worthwhile for the student but neither 
makes any new contribution to the understanding of the Hebrew Psalter. 

In addition to the commentaries already mentioned, Baker Book House, con- 
nected with Moody Bible Institute, published conservative commentaries on 
Exodus to Ruth, I Samuel-Esther, and Proverbs-Ezekiel, produced by F. C. Cook. 


3. BrsticaL THOUGHT AND THEOLOGY. Ernest Wright, whose works are well 
known to the average Bible student, has written an excellent exposition of Old 
Testament theology under the title God Who Acts, emphasizing event as the 
medium of revelation. The most important treatise on biblical theology to appear 
in 1953 was The Kingdom of God by John Bright. Recognized by Abingdon- 
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Cokesbury Press as the finest work of a semipopular nature to be produced for 
approximately two years, the book is receiving well deserved plaudits from prac- 
tically every quarter. The author carefully and accurately traces ideas which 
were the driving force in Israel’s and the church’s history. He then applies them 
with real homiletical skill to modern day life. 

Following another point of view and at times drawing divergently different 
conclusions from those of Wright and Bright, William A. Irwin has expanded 
his part of The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man into a worthwhile and 
helpful book entitled The Old Testament: Keystone of Human Culture. 

The well-known German scholar L. Koehler’s Der Hebraische Mensch is a 
welcome addition to other literature on Hebrew anthropology. Th. C. Vriezen 
has made a real contribution to the study of biblical election with Die Erwahlung 
Israels nach dem Alten Testament. Social customs are highlighted in David R. 
Mace’s Hebrew Marriage and in the first two volumes of the second edition of 
S. W. Baron’s, A Social and Religious History of the Jews. The latter work is 
much improved over the first edition. 

The Hebrew mind and general thought patterns occupy C. H. Patterson in 
his Philosophy of the Old Testament. A very critical and interesting subject is 
ably treated by T. Boman, Das Hebraische Denken in Vergleich mit dem 
Griechischen. Certain presumed differences in Greek and Hebrew thought are 
considered in a new and helpful light. The Dutch scholar De Leeuw deals with 
the Ebed-Yahweh passages in De Koninklijke Verklarung de Ebed-jahweh- 
zangen seeing in them a parallel to Marduk’s royal representative among men. 
On this basis he concludes that the Ebed-Yahweh is always a royal person. 

The world of biblical scholarship has long awaited a collection of Albrecht 
Alt’s many articles and short monographs. During the past year that desire and 
need was met with the publication of Alt’s Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel. The first volume, which is now in print, contains 16 articles in- 
cluding the author’s well-known views expressed in “Die Ursprunge des Israelitis- 
chen Richts.”” This book will doubtless prove invaluable as a source for those who 
wish to understand the Alt school of thought firsthand. 


4. INTRODUCTION AND History. It is in this field of research that a real 
harvest has occurred during the last year. Introduction to the Old Testament by 
A. Bentzen reached a second and much improved edition. A. Gelin faces some 
difficult problems of Old Testament interpretation and morality in a general work 
Problemes d’Ancien Testament. J. E. Fison’s, Understanding the Old Testament 
and T. H. Robinson’s, The Old Testament: A Conspectus have been added to a 
long list of introductory works. 

In research on Old Testament history much has been ventured and some 
progress has been gained. C. H. Gordon in Introduction to Old Testament Times 
gives a popular treatment except for the inclusion of material on Karatepe in- 
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scriptions and on the Greek historian Homer. K. H. Henry’s, Historical Back- 
ground to the Old Testament represents a similar effort as does G. Buysschaert’s, 
Israel et le Fudaisme dans le Cadre de l Ancient Orient. Two German authors have 
contributed greatly to the field of history and introduction, they are Martin Noth 
and P. Heinisch. A second edition of Noth’s Die Welt des Alten Testaments and a 
translation of P. Heinisch’s earlier German History of the Old Testament require 
that mention of them be made here. Both may safely be classified as major works 
in the field. 

Although not exactly on the subject of introduction and history, some notice 
should be taken of a volume by S. B. Frost, Old Testament Apocalyptic: Its 
Origins and Growth. H. H. Rowley’s well known work on the same subject still 
stands unchallenged. Also important to Old Testament study is the splendid 
and authoritative work of Gurney on The Hittites. Much material, heretofore 
unavailable in one place to the average student, is collected in an inexpensive 
Pelican edition by one who is a leader in Hittite research. 

In a day when little has been written on higher criticism as it relates to the 
Old Testament, it is refreshing to see G. Hélscher’s Geschichtsschreibung in Israel 
which critically examines in some detail the documentary theories which are 
so widely held. This is a very stimulating book for those who find in higher 
criticism a legitimate approach to Scripture. Careful textual study has been 
advanced by D. H. Gard in Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the 
Book of fob, wherein this competent Septuagint scholar shows conclusively that 
the Greek translation was quite often colored and even conciously altered by 
theological bias. 


5. GRAMMAR AND LExICOGRAPHY. Frank M. Cross and David Noel Freedman 
have published half their doctoral dissertation which was originally a joint effort. 
The monograph whose title is Early Hebrew Orthography contains a careful 
survey of inscriptional material available in Northwest Semitic languages from 
which the authors draw significant conclusions about early spelling of important 
Hebrew words. Although the volume is not of a popular nature, its value is 
great for those interested in careful and accurate study of early Old Testament 
writings. 

A. Murtonen, a Finnish scholar, has undertaken an important task in his 
A Philological and Literary Treatise on Old Testament Divine Names but has 
succeeded only in confusing the issue. 

L. Koehler’s and Baumgartner’s herculean project Lexicon in Veteris Testa- 
menti Libros was recently completed with the publication of Part XVIII. Printed 
in both German and English the lexicon is already in wide use among scholars 
and has proven to be a worthwhile companion to Gesenius-Buhl and Brown- 
Driver-Briggs. It is to be hoped that the publication of this important lexicon 


presages a renewal of interest in the study of the original languages among stu- 
dents and ministers. 
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6. INTER-TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND History. The whole Christian and 
Jewish world, with a few notable exceptions, has been thrilled by the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Much of the literature dealing with the subject has 
already been reviewed in articles similar to this one in Interpretation. This year 
H. H. Rowley continued carefui research and published his findings in The 
Kadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls. He concludes that the sect re- 
ferred to in the Damascus Document and in the Manual of Discipline are one 
and the same. Furthermore, Rowley identifies this group as Essenes. S. Zeitlin’s 
The £adokite Fragments is essentially a rearguard action against majority scholar- 
ship which accepts the scrolls as being partly late B.c. and partly early a.p.; Zeitlin 
vehemently maintains a medieval dating for all and sundry. Other works have 
appeared, but most have been periodical articles which will be passed over for 
the time being. 

M. Hadas has advanced the work recently begun on a critical translation of 
the Apocrypha with his The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees. We await 
with interest the appearance of the remaining parts of the Apocrypha. An Intro- 
duction to the Books of the Apocrypha by W. O. E. Oesterley has been reprinted 
for the third time which fact alone should bespeak the value of this basic work. 


7. ArcHAEOLOGY. In 1939 A. G. Barrois published the first volume of a pro- 
posed two-volume manual of biblical archaeology. Now, 14 years later, the work 
is completed with Manuel d’Archeologie Biblique, Vol. Il, which reflects the 
most careful and up-to-date scholarship. W. H. Boulton tries to make archaeology 
prove biblical points too often in his otherwise useful book Archaeology Explains. 
J. Simons’ Jerusalem in the Old Testament is a rather exhaustive examination 
of archaeological material regarding the ancient holy city of the Jews. 

These are the majority of major works which have been published or reprinted 
in the period covered (Oct. 1952-Jan. 1954). Their value is quite varied in the 
opinion of the writer. In all, the year was not the most prolific but in quality 
can be counted as a good time for Old Testament study and research. 
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CRITICALLY CONSERVATIVE 


Esra und Nehemia samt 3. Esra, von W1LtHELM Rupo.tpH. (Handbuch zum 
Alten Testament, herausgegeben von Otto EtssFE.pt, Erste Reihe, 20.) 
J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen (Paul Siebeck), 1949. 220 pp. RM. 15.60 (paper); 
18 (cloth). 


THIs commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and I Esdras is another careful contribu- 
tion to Old Testament studies from Professor Dr. Wilhelm Rudolph now of 
Miinster in Westfalen. Esra und Nehemia, like his Jeremia (1947), is on a larger 
and more detailed scale than some of the earlier numbers of this scholarly series. 

In addition to the thirty-page Introduction there is introductory material in 
excursuses in the commentary, for example, pp. 65-71 on the historical order of 
Nehemiah and Ezra, pp. 99-102 on the authenticity of Ezra 7-10, pp. 163-171 
on Ezra and his work, pp. 211-216 on Nehemiah and his work. Sixteen pages 
of the Introduction (just over half) are devoted to features of I Esdras (as it is 
called in the Authorized Version Apocrypha), which Dr. Rudolph, following 
Jerome, numbers 3. Esra. The contest of the three attendants of Darius in I Esdras 
3:1-5:6 Dr. Rudolph thinks was originally written in Greek. He concludes 
that the rest of 1 Esdras was translated into Greek from Hebrew and Aramaic 
(sometimes from a better text than the Masoretic Ezra-Nehemiah) in the second 
half of the second century before Christ. Although Dr. Rudolph considers the 
text of Ezra-Nehemiah “not badly preserved,” he thinks that there are 2g lacunae, 
and he accepts 85 conjectural emendations of others and makes 65 of his own. 
Moreover, he prefers the Greek (which he thinks is LXX, not, as commonly 
supposed, Theodotion) in 25 places, the Peshitta Syriac in 14 places, and the 
Latin Vulgate in 6 places. This commentary is more conservative than some 
recent studies in dating the editing of Ezra-Nehemiah by the Chronicler at about 
400 B.C. or shortly thereafter. The section of the Introduction on theology deals 
with such subjects as God the ruler of history, law and exclusivism, and the lack 
of the expression of Messianic hopes (because of the benevolent Persian attitude, 
thinks Dr. Rudolph). 

Some noteworthy views in the commentary on Ezra are as follows. Dr. 
Rudolph rejects Bickermann’s defense of the wording of the decree attributed 
to Cyrus in 1:2-4, though he leaves the authenticity of the substance an open 
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question. The nearly identical lists in Ezra 2 and Neh. 7 (original in the latter 
chapter, thinks Dr. Rudolph) actually represent returning exiles, and the register 
was compiled between 538 and 515 B.c. The Chronicler was mistaken in blaming 
the delay in the completion of the Temple during the time of Cyrus on “the 
people of the land” (4:5). Ezra 4:6-6:18 is a summary of Samaritan opposi- 
tion to the reconstruction of the Temple, and in the original source 4:6-23 was 
after 6:18. With Eduard Meyer, Dr. Rudolph upholds the authenticity of the 
official documents in Ezra 4, 5, 6, 7. 

In connection with Ezra 7 Dr. Rudolph deals with the perplexing question 
of the relative order of the work of Ezra and Nehemiah. His conclusion is that 
Ezra came to Jerusalem about 433/32, while Nehemiah was absent, that is, 
between the latter’s two visits. Dr. Rudolph gives seven reasons why he joins the 
scholars who reverse the traditional order and who reject the collaboration of 
the two men. He admits that to maintain this reversal the following changes in 
the present text must be made: the year 7 in Ezra 7:7 must be emended, Nehe- 
miah’s name must be eliminated from Neh. 8:9 and 12:26, and Ezra’s name 
must be dropped from Neh. 12:36b. Furthermore, Neh. 7:72 (E 73) must be 
emended and the section Neh. 7:72 (E 73)—8: 18 is to be inserted after Ezra 8: 
30; Neh. g should be transferred after Ezra 10; and Neh. 10 should be connected 
with Neh. 13. The reviewer wonders whether the difficulties of the traditional 
order are not less than those of the above emendations and transpositions. An- 
other question which arises is how it was possible for the Chronicler to reverse 
the order of outstanding national leaders who would be remembered by many 
people living in Jerusalem about 400 B.c., when Dr. Rudolph himself places the 
Chronicler’s work. 

Dr. Rudolph has no doubts about the historicity of the man Ezra. In the 
commentary on Ezra 7:21 he accepts Schaeder’s view that Ezra was an official 
in the Persian chancellery, the reporter for Jewish religious affairs. Ezra himself 
is regarded as the author of the original Ezra Stories, which have been preserved 
with only minor editing and additions by the Chronicler. Dr. Rudolph gives 
impressive reasons for regarding Ezra 7-10 as based on authentic records, in- 
cluding the lists of those returned with Ezra (8:1-14) and the list of those who 
had foreign wives (Ezra 10:18-44). The treatment of the prayer of Ezra in 
Ezra g is both scientific and sympathetic, as are also the comments on Nehemiah’s 
prayer in Neh. 1 and the prayer of confession in Neh. 9. 

Some of the positions taken in the comments on Nehemiah are noted below. 
Though the list in Neh. 3 is not from the hand of Nehemiah, it gives authentic 
names of the workers on the wall. Dr. Rudolph agrees with Alt that Jerusalem 
in Nehemiah’s day was limited to the southeast hill. In dealing with 8:8 Dr. 
Rudolph follows Schaeder in interpreting m*phdrdsh as “translate” (into Ara- 
maic), which was also the rabbinic interpretation. ““The book of the law” which 
Ezra used was substantially, though not in detail, our present Pentateuch. How- 
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ever, in answering the question why the Day of Atonement was not mentioned 
in Neh. 8, Dr. Rudolph suggests that it may not yet have been fixed on the roth 
day of the 7th month. The census in Neh. 11 is from the time of Nehemiah, but 
was inserted by the Chronicler. The lists of priests and Levites (Neh. 12: 1-26) are 
neither from Nehemiah nor the Chronicler, but from some contemporary of the 
high priest Jaddua. The latter, according to Dr. Rudolph, became high priest 
between 408 and 405 B.c., and the king in 12:22 is Darius II (423-405 B.c.), 
Thus Dr. Rudolph rejects Josephus’ story that this Jaddau was a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great. He again questions Josephus’ interpretation of 13:28 
as the origin of the Samaritan religious schism, which Dr. Rudolph would rather 
date between 350 and 200 B.c. 

The examples given above are evidence that Dr. Rudolph is critically con- 
servative in regarding the great bulk of Ezra-Nehemiah as authentic. This com- 
mentary, as one would expect from his previous publications, is characterized by 
painstaking thoroughness, critical use of all other available studies, and sober 


independence of judgment. Joun A. Tompson 


INDEPENDENT RECONSTRUCTION 


The Gospel Before Mark, by Pierson Parker. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1953. 266 pp. $6.50. 


Tue Gospel according to Mark, it may safely be asserted, has called forth more 
literature than any other document of its size. The past two or three years have 
seen the publication of several quite different kinds of volumes dealing with this 
Gospel. Austin Farrer in his Study in St. Mark finds in this apparently simple 
Gospel the most elaborate patterns of cycles and double-cycles involving type and 
antitype and developing progressively with many allusions to Old Testament 
tribes and institutions. Vincent Taylor’s magnificent commentary, The Gospel 
According to St. Mark, is solidly grounded upon the most exacting grammatical 
and historical spade-work. Philip Carrington’s 7 he Primitive Christian Calendar, 
a Study in the Making of the Marcan Gospel propounds a new liturgical theory 
of the origin of the Second Gospel, namely that it consists of a series of lections 
for use on successive Sundays of the ecclesiastical year, and of a longer continuous 
lection for the annual commemoration of Christ’s Passion. The late Wilfred L. 
Knox left a manuscript on The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, Volume I, St. 
Mark in which, arguing against the presuppositions of certain form-critics 
(notably Bultmann), he finds at least nine sources which seem to have existed 
as independent units before their compilation in the form of a Gospel. 

The author of the volume under review here is the successor to the late B. L. 
Easton as professor of New Testament literature at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York. The central thesis of the volume is that “there was an 
original Jewish-Christian Gospel, here labeled ‘K,’ [thus designated from 
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progonos koinos, i.e. “common ancestor” which consisted roughly of the canonical 
Markan material plus the materials peculiar to canonical Matthew. Canonical 
Mark is an abridgment from K. Canonical Matthew is a combination of K with 
the independent sayings source Q” (p. 163). Presented in diagrammatic form, 
the relationship is as follows: 


K Q 
MARK 
LUKE MATTHEW 


Parker also argues (1) that this earliest Gospel (K), which he thinks was 
probably written in Palestine in Aramaic about A.D. 55, was strongly Jewish in 
outlook; (2) that Mark, who was pro-Gentile, had a polemical purpose in publish- 
ing in Greek an abridgment of K which lacked many of its pro-Jewish sections; 
(3) that canonical Matthew was formed by merging Q with K; (4) that Luke 
did not use K but used our present Mark, L, and Q, preserving the order and 
content of Q better than Matthew does. 

As can be seen from this summary, Parker has not been afraid to run counter 
to critical theories widely held among scholars today. His reconstruction of the 
text of the oldest Gospel (pp. 188-235) contains an account of the Virgin Birth, 
the explanation of the Parable of the Sower, the question of the temple tax, the 
bribing of the guards after Christ’s resurrection, and other material which it has 
been fashionable to regard as late. There is an engaging frankness in the author’s 
style. He confesses that earlier in his investigations he supposed that K was a 
Proto-Mark, and gives the reasons which led him to this view. Later, however, 
he came to feel that it is not correct so to designate K, and supplies counter 
arguments. 

The student will observe certain affinities between Parker’s hypotheses and those 
of earlier scholars, for example, F. C. Baur and the Tiibingen school’s emphasis 
upon controversy in the early church, some forms of the Ur-Markus theory, and 
parts of the traditional, Roman Catholic view of the relation of the Gospels. At 
the same time, Parker follows none of these slavishly, but, as one can see from 
what was said above, strikes out independently. 

Future analyses will test the validity of his deductions based on considerations 
of style and vocabulary, with which he seeks to support his views. Perhaps the 
most vulnerable point of his methodology involves a circumstance which cannot 
be remedied, namely that the relatively limited amounts of material in M, Q, 
and Mark make deductions based on lexical and stylistic evidence somewhat 
precarious. 

Another matter which will certainly arouse questions in the minds of readers 
is Parker’s rehabilitation of the hypothesis that there existed in the early church 
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a deep-seated and radical controversy between Jewish-Christians and Gentile- 
Christians, and that echoes of this controversy can be heard in the Gospels. That 
some amount of controversy troubled the primitive church is obvious from the 
sources; but, on the other hand, that it was as all-pervasive as Parker assumes, 
and that the Gospels reflect various stages of that controversy, are theories which 
appear to be more extravagant than judicious. In the first place, the existence 
of a basic unity among various groups of early Christians is a fact that international 
New Testament scholarship has come to acknowledge. Second, if it is correct 
to suppose that the Gospels reflect so much of the controversy, one is surprised 
to find in the Gospels no clear echo of the main vexata quaestio, the issue regard- 
ing the circumcision of Gentiles. Third, Parker is embarrassed by certain data 
which are at variance with his basic hypothesis; for example, even though K 
espouses the Jewish-Christian cause, it contains, so Parker finds (pp. 107 ff.), more 
than one indication of coolness toward Peter. In attempting to resolve this dis- 
crepancy, Parker must assume (pp. 152 f.) that, after his variance with Paul, 
Peter came at length to be in essential agreement with him and that, at Rome, 
Peter was disturbed by K and had his helper, Mark, abridge and rework it, on 
the basis of what Peter taught, until it came into line with the faith of Peter and 
the Gentile Church. Parker acknowledges that this reading of Papias’ words! 
is “in some respects an unfamiliar reconstruction” (p. 153); it is not only that, 
but is also a heroic but not altogether convincing attempt to retain Peter as 
leader of the Jewish-Christian group and yet explain why the chief document of 
that group is, at times, anti-Petrine. 

It must be said in conclusion that Parker’s book represents much solid research 
and instructs even in those parts where the reader may not agree with the author's 


remises. 
P Bruce M. METZGER 


VARIED ESSAYS 


New Testament Studies, by C. H. Dopp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
n.d. vii + 182 pp. $3.00. 


THEsE eight essays date from 1932 to 1950 and are here republished in essentially 
their original form. The first three deal with Gospel study. One effectively refutes 
the idea of some form critics that Mark gives editorial arrangement to isolated 
units of tradition and that this tradition had no outline in pre-Marcan days. 
Dodd holds that there were (1) independent units or pericopae; (2) pre-Marcan 
groupings of material which reflect historical sequence or linking of units by 
devices such as itinerary or topical connection; and most important of all, (3) an 
outline of the whole ministry, handed down in the early tradition of the church. 





1. In this connection Parker is apparently unaware of James A. Kleist’s stimulating article, 
“Rereading the Papias Fragment on St. Mark,” Saint Louis University Studies, Series A, | 
(1945), 1-18, which might have given him some comfort in his interpretation of certain implica- 
tions of Papias’ words, although without touching upon a hypothetical K. 
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When the Egerton Papyrus 2, from the middle of the second century, was first 
published, it was claimed that this Gospel type document was a source of the 
Gospel of John. Dodd in his 1936 essay showed that it is dependent on John. 
Later study has confirmed this result. 

The Gospel of Matthew and Paul are often thought to be poles apart. Dodd 
shows that in eschatological framework, view of the church, and anti-Pharisaic 
material both reflect a common Jewish Christian background to quite a degree. 

Two essays continue the study of “The Mind of Paul.” Dodd concludes that 
Paul underwent two crucial experiences or conversions. One was the Damascus 
road experience. It left Paul somewhat plagued by pride, touchiness, and in- 
tolerance. These faded after the crisis which preceded the writing of II Cor. 1-9; 
“there is nothing in earlier letters like the quiet self-abandment of II Cor. iv-v” 
(p. 81). This assumes, I think rightly, that II Cor. 10-13 were part of the Stern 
Letter that preceded II Cor. 1-9. 

Did Paul’s thinking undergo any major changes during his known ministry? 
To answer this Dodd considers and rejects the proposal to date the Captivity 
Epistles in an Ephesian imprisonment. He then feels free to conclude that 
after his “second conversion,” which II Cor. 1-9 attests, “we find in his epistles 
a revised eschatology combined with a generous recognition of the natural good- 
ness of men and of human institutions, a willingness to claim all sides of human 
life as potentially Christian, and a larger hope for mankind and the whole 
universe” (pp. 127 f.). I think he overdoes this “instinctive goodness of the 
natural man” (p. 115); for example, in Rom. 2:14 f., where Dodd finds this 
view, Paul is establishing the universal sinfulness of mankind, and to use this 
passage to prove instinctive goodness is to me a desperate measure. Real escha- 
tology and final judgment seem distasteful to Dodd, more so, I should say, than 
they were to Paul at any time. 

“Natural Law in the New Testament” also seems to me to give a non-biblical 
emphasis. Paul and other New Testament writers asserted or assumed the doc- 
trine of creation, and held that the very nature of things can reveal God’s nature, 
purpose, and will. But the fact of sin and faith in revelation kept them from 
regarding man’s thoughts as naturally trustworthy and from thinking that 
man gets hold of important truth unaided. To many modern minds “natural 
law” suggests a deistic approach; it is a dangerous term whose real truth can 
best be expressed in other ways. 

The last two essays were Ingersoll Lectures at Harvard for 1935 and 1950. 
“The Communion of Saints” stresses the social context of immortality. It asserts 
Dodd’s “realized eschatology,” that is, “Jesus Christ declared” during his minis- 
try, before the Cross and Resurrection and entrance upon his exalted Lordship, 
that “the age to come has come” (p. 149). The final essay reflects the Platonic 
view of eternity and states the content of the Johannine “eternal life” with its 
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help. I think that time sequence plays a greater part in biblical thinking than 
Dodd allows. 
These essays are all vigorous, learned, clearly argued, and important. It was 


a real Service to put them together in one volume. 
P 8 FLoyp V. FiLtson 


STRONG IMPRESSIONS 


The Root of the Vine; Essays in Biblical Theology, by ANTON FRipRICHSEN and 
other members of Uppsala University. Philosophical Library, New York, 1953. 
160 pp. $4.75. 

Vicorous Scandinavian scholars have wielded an important influence upon re- 

cent biblical study. One of the dominant leaders has been Anton Fridrichsen, 

for some twenty years the New Testament professor at Uppsala, who has trained 

a generation of capable pupils. Much of their writing has not been readily 

available to English-reading students. This volume of essays by Prof. Fridrichsen 

and six of his former pupils thus introduces to a wider group the contribution of 
contemporary Swedish biblical theologians. The collection was planned by the 

late Dom Gregory Dix, and was carried on by A. G. Hebert. It exemplifies a 

typological exegesis, in contrast to arbitrary allegorical interpretation, and is 

worthy of the attention of American biblical scholars. 

Gosta Lindeskog treats ‘““The Theology of Creation in the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” Old Testament theology includes monotheism, a single humanity, and 
man made in God’s image. Old Testament religion produced a synthesis be- 
tween the nationalistic religion of the Covenant and the prophetic conception 
of the remnant, which becomes progressively narrower until individualized in 
Enoch. This synthesis was made possible by the experience of the unique character 
of Yahweh, revealed to chosen witnesses. Old Testament theology has two foci: 
the creation and the Exodus, the former dealing with all mankind, the latter 
with the chosen people. Between the two concepts tension and ambivalence are 
found. The prophetic movement prepared for their unity through “the New Man 
Jesus Christ.” The Intertestament development of eschatology, especially the idea 
of the “‘new creation,” was firmly set in a universalist pattern of thought. In con- 
scious protest against contemporary Judaism, Jesus reverted directly to the Old 
Testament. The Incarnation “was bound to create its own new system of 
religious belief and practice,’ demanding a fundamentally Christological re- 
interpretation of the Old Testament, including its theology of creation. The New 
Testament writers adopt an eschatological Christology, regarding Jesus as “the 
New Man, through whom all creation will be restored as in the beginning.” 

G. A. Danell in “The Idea of God’s People in the Bible” studies the meaning 
of election. Monotheism is implied by the conception of a people chosen by God. 
Whether or not development in Old Testament religion can be traced from 
monolatry to monotheism, “the Old Testament as a whole, in its present con- 
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dition, represents a monotheistic position.” The remnant motif can be seen in 
Abraham, Joseph, and Israel in Egypt. The election of one people has a uni- 
versal purpose: Israel is separated to be God’s priestly people. The covenant seals 
to Yahweh a people chosen to worship him and live according to his command- 
ments. Behind the Mosaic demand for merciless treatment of the conquered 
enemies of Israel lies the conception that war against foreign nations is essentially 
war against their gods which are not true gods. Thus the narrow and intolerant 
particularism is brought into a wider relation with an ultimately universal aim. 
The prophetic vision of a peaceful world centers in the nation Israel, through 
whom the one true God will reign over all the nations. Judgment on Israel is 
heightened by the election of God’s people, yet it never aims at total annihilation. 
Rather, it is “a catharsis aiming at renewal and resurrection through death to 
life,” as a remnant is preserved. The Old Testament concept of the remnant cul- 
minates in its personification by the Servant. The passion and death of the Servant 
inaugurates the New Covenant, the covenant of the people. The New Testament 
theology builds upon this foundation: through Christ, God re-creates fallen man 
in the image of Christ. As the Creator of the new people of God Christ recapit- 
ulates in himself all the Old Testament conceptions of God’s people, which re- 
ceive their organic unity in him. 

In an essay on “Jesus, St. John, and St. Paul” Prof. Fridrichsen notes that 
Jesus and Paul are related not merely as two great religious types or personalities. 
Rather, Paul is the Apostle of Jesus Christ, by his gospel fulfilling the intention 
of Jesus as Paul proclaimed the eschatological message of the crucified Messiah 
and the reality of the Resurrection. Paul’s doctrines interpret the meaning of 
the eschatological situation created by the coming of the Messiah. Centering his 
message about the righteousness of God received by faith, Paul expresses what was 
already implicit in Jesus’ proclamation, “The Kingdom of God is at hand. 
Repent and believe the gospel!” Despite differences in form, terminology, and 
structure, Paul and John show a fundamental agreement, testifying to a common 
basic origin of their teaching. As Paul’s key words are faith and righteousness, so 
John uses faith and (eternal) life. Their emphases differ, but Paul means by 
righteousness essentially what John means by life. Both build upon the historical 
Jesus. The Fourth Gospel is an authentic historical testimony, which should 
always be viewed together with the Synoptics. 

Krister Stendahl offers an exegesis of Matthew 22:14, “For many are called 
but few are chosen,” in his study of “The Called and the Chosen; an Essay on 
Election.” In New Testment thought the righteousness of God is not merely 
imputed, for in the church a life of higher righteousness is lived. The elect are 
righteous and the righteous elect, because good works are the authenticating 
fruits of divine election. Our collective election in Christ is also an individual 


election to Christ and the church. 
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Harald Sahlin considers ““The New Exodus of Salvation according to St. Paul.” 
Like the Jews of their period, the New Testament writers accepted a typological 
correspondence between the historical Exodus and the Messianic deliverance. 
Deliberate parallels appear in the Gospel by Matthew and in Revelation, and 
some 40 allusions to the Exodus are found in the Pauline Epistles. Paul belonged 
to the new eschatological exodus under Jesus the Messiah, a complete typological 
counterpart of the ancient historical Exodus, yet on a larger scale and in a more 
profound sense. The starting point of this new exodus is the Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, which have the same meaning for the church as the crossing of the 
Red Sea has for Israel. Both baptism and the Lord’s Supper relate to the new 
exodus of salvation in Christ, and their full meaning appears only if their 
typological background is recognized. 

Harald Riesenfeld analyzes “The Ministry in the New Testament.” The key 
to the origin and nature of the church lies in Christ’s own awareness of his 
Messiahship, coming to gather and redeem the people of God. Round him and 
the redeemed community the Kingdom of God took shape. The church was created 
by Christ himself as a part of his deliberate purpose. The ministry originated and 
took root in Christ himself, and is foreshadowed in the eschatological new Israel 
that appeared about him. The disciples share not only his full power and au- 
thority but also his service and his suffering. Their ministry is an extension of 
Christ’s own work, continuing his redemptive purpose. It is part of the structure 
of the church even as the Messiah is indivisibly united to the structure of the 
people of God. With the help of those who speak and act in his name Christ the 
Glorified Lord continues in his church the saving work among mankind which 
he performed during his earthly life. 

Bo Reicke presents “A Synopsis of Early Christian Preaching.” The first 
apostolic preaching must have depended principally upon the personal teaching 
of Jesus. As representatives of the Divine Lord the preachers included these 
elements in their message: conversion, instruction and edification, “testament” 
(farewell discourses), and revelation. The forms of the preaching varied accord- 
ing to the purposes of the preacher. From Jesus the Apostles derived their mes- 
sage, which was then handed down to pastors and laymen of the congregations. 

The reader of these essays is left with strong general impressions. Each of the 
writers builds upon documentary and historical studies of the Bible, and shows 
a wide acquaintance with the literature of related fields. Each recognizes the 
unity of the Bible, which springs from a continuous tradition of a living faith. 
Rather than uniformity, this unity discloses variety, growth, and movement. It 
may be summarized as “eschatological fulfillment in preparation under the old 
Israel, in realization through Jesus Christ, and in interpretation by his Church” 
(pp. 59 f.). 

At times the exegesis seems somewhat forced, as when the purpose of the bap- 
tism of John is set forth as “‘a sacramental regeneration of the people, to prepare 
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the New Exodus of Salvation under the Messiah.” Despite occasional statements 
of this kind, however, the book richly rewards a thorough study, contributing 
insight to some of the basic motifs of the theology of the Bible. 

The cost of the American edition seems to this reviewer out of proportion to 
current book prices. An identical British edition is obtainable for 16 shillings 


($2.24). 


CoNNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH 


The Transformation of the Scientific World View, by Kart Heim. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1953. 262 pp. $3.50. 


THis is the second volume by Karl Heim to be recently made available in English. 
The previous volume, Christian Faith and Natural Science (see the review in 
INTERPRETATION for January 1954) was primarily a philosophical discourse 
which argued the limitations of scientific knowledge from an existentialist perspec- 
tive. Actually these English translations are respectively Volumes Four and Five 
of Heim’s major work Der Evangelische Glaube und das Denken der Gegenwart. 
Consequently by themselves they lack something of the completeness of a fuller 
“system.” Nevertheless in their own right they are suggestive and fascinating 
even though they can in no sense be considered easy reading. 

Heim begins this present volume by suggesting that all men regardless of 
their outlook upon life, have an unconditional absolute which is, for them, “god.” 
Modern science, before its transformation, gave support to three such false 
absolutes: absolute object, absolute space-time, and absolute determination of 
events. By supporting these concepts science, according to Heim, in turn sup- 
ported a pagan view of life. 

These absolutes have now broken down, not because religious forces have 
mustered a counteroffensive against science but rather because the experimental 
data of recent discoveries has itself made such outlooks untenable. The change 
has been evidenced in speculative scientific theories but these have changed only 
under the pressure of experimental observations. 

The idea of an absolute object, on which the materialist outlook upon life 
was largely based, has given way before several developments in higher physics. 
We know that matter is mostly space, that it can be transformed into energy, 
and that descriptions of natural phenomena frequently defy explanation in neat, 
easy, terms. Heim gives a good discussion of Bohr’s principle of complementarity 
in scientific explanations (e.g. in order to fully describe and explain light we 
must postulate it as both a wave form and a particle emission ). 

Likewise the ideas of absolute time and absolute space, both characteristic of 
classical mechanics, have given way before the various theories of relativity. Heim 
has several excellent metaphorical descriptions of relativity and clearly shows the 
necessity of a relativity theory in light of the Michelson-Morley experiments. 
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In discussing the concept of causal necessity and its breakdown (largely as a 
result of the breakdown of the views of absolute object and absolute space-time) 
Heim uses the excellent illustration of how visitors to the Krupp works would 
admire the absolutely determined operations of a certain steam press but refuse 
to place their hands under its jaws even when such jaws were “determined” to 
stop above a hand without touching it. This, Heim concludes, illustrates the 
crucial role of “faith” in relationship to the whole deterministic world view. 
The concluding portion of this section is an excellent description of the proba- 
bility-basis of natural laws as these are derived from statistical averages, either 
explicitly or implicitly. (Cf. Whitehead’s view of abstraction. ) 

These three sections dealing with the transformation of the world view of 
modern science are the most adequate and helpful sections of the book. In con- 
cluding sections Heim discusses more immediately theological issues. He points 
out how the transformed scientific world view makes possible a view of miracle 
as the normal working of God in the natural process and not (as the Thomists 
would have it) a suspension of causal law by divine intervention or a special 
miraculous law within nature. All nature is “miraculous.” 

In the concluding section on “The Riddle of Life’ Heim deals with the 
debate between mechanist and vitalist as this is transformed by the new scientific 
outlook. Rather than mechanism (which applies a macrocosmic outlook to the 
particularities of the life process) or vitalism (which assumes life to be an external 
quality outside process) Heim argues for a principle of wholeness according to 
which each fundamental structure seeks to build up its own appropriate form. 
This principle can only be understood from a non-objective point of reference 
such as was explained and supported in the prior volume. 

Heim ends this present work by suggesting how this nonobjective reference 
requires (yes, demands) faith in God. He promises in his coming volume to 
deal with the problem of creation (origins) and endings (eschatology) as our 
thinking about both these important matters is helped by both modern scientific 
outlooks and the Christian faith. We can await this volume with interest because 
of the level of suggestiveness we have learned to expect from Heim on the basis 


seta gremen were. Epwarp LeRoy Long, Jr. 


CASUISTRY REHABILITATED 


Conscience and Compromise, by Epwarp LeRoy Lone. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954. 166 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Loneo’s altogether admirable book is a thoughtful contribution in a difficult 
and most important field, that of guidance for the Christian conscience in the 
decisions of daily life. It has been a long time since the reviewer has found a 
book so satisfying. 
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The author seeks to rehabilitate a much-abused term, “casuistry.” “Casuistry is 
a dialectical process: it acknowledges a tension between a set of values above 
the world and a set of values in the world, both holding claim upon the con- 
science of the Christian” (p. 82). The difference between this Christian effort 
and the golden mean of ancient thought is that “A mean strikes an average which 
is supposedly better than either of its components; a dialectical process maintains 
an uneasy tension between two contrasting values” (p. 82). 

The book is organized in four sections: first, the “Concept of Casuistry”; 
second, the “Structure of Casuistry,” which includes the demand of the gospel 
principle, the pressure of our cultures, and the forms which casuistry takes; third, 
the “Content of Casuistry,” in personal, group, economic, and power morality; 
and last, “Beyond Casuistry,” an ethic which is beyond casuistry, and a faith 
which is beyond ethics. 

There is in the book a frank recognition both of the fact of the inevitability 
of compromise when we have to live in a world that is so far less than Christian, 
and of the fact that this world is the only place in which our Christian faith can 
be lived out. Culture forces the compromises with which the Christian conscience 
must reckon; but culture is at the same time the only medium in which the 
Christian virtues can be expressed. “If love for neighborhood is attempted apart 
from having a neighbor, then love of neighbor is merely a figment of the imagi- 
nation” (p. 61). The question, then, is not at all one as to whether or not we shall 
engage in casuistry: conscience compels us to that. It is simply a question as to 
whether our casuistry is to be conscious or unconscious, practical or naive, Chris- 
tian or secular. The chapter on “Concealed Forms of Casuistry” is worth the 
price of the book. It analyzes the unconscious compromises on the one hand of 
individuals and groups which too easily conform to any culture in which they 
happen to live, and on the other hand of more radical groups, such as the Quakers, 
which choose very definite limits for their radicalism. Are there any radicals, 
for example, who do not use a considerable amount of casuistry in interpreting 
the command, “From him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away”? 
There are many keen thrusts in the book, as when he comments on the ironic 
nature of the close connection between biblical literalism and laissez faire, while 
the most explicit biblical references to economics are those which forbid the 
lending of money at interest to brethren. He is hard hitting in his comments on 
extreme economic conservatives in such religious enterprises as Christian Eco- 
nomics, or the Spiritual Mobilization program, or the American Council of 
Churches; but he is true to his own principle when he says flatly that “There is 
in sight today no alternative to the democratic capitalism of the free West that 
even remotely promises to excel it as a workable economic order” (p. 119). 

Naturally his greatest difficulties arise when in the third section of the book he 
attempts to apply the idea of casuistry in practical situations, individual and 
group, but he succeeds remarkably well. Here he accepts J. H. Oldham’s idea 
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of “middle axioms.” “They ought to enunciate goals higher than the practices of 
the current culture, but somewhat less demanding than the pure form of Christian 
love.” They “must not be confused with Christian ultimates; neither must they be 
equated with calculations of expediency” (p. 80). For example, in his discussion 
of power morality, his conclusion is that the Christian cannot, without leaving 
too much of the burden of society to others, escape participation in political and 
military ventures which are less than ideal and which thus bring inescapable 
compromise; but that such Christian participation must always be critical both 
of the aims and methods of such ventures. 

In the closing chapters he points out the dangers involved in casuistry. “Casuis- 
try can be a noble service to God only when it is an outgrowth of a devoted 
faith which lies beyond it” (p. 148). “The final word by which men are saved 
comes from God in his justification of men by faith” (p. 149). “If men do the 
best that they can by means of a casuistry that seeks to relate the demands of 
Christian love to the actualities of life, recognizing the finiteness and compro- 
mise involved, then for them the gospel has truly good news, the news of the gift 
of grace in Christ by means of which alone men are made whole, and the life that 
they live is transformed into an acceptable service of God” (p. 166). 


J. J. Murray 


MAN’S PREDICAMENT 


Christian Realism and Political Problems: Essays on Political, Social, Ethical and 
Theological Themes, by Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1953. 203 pp. $3.00. 


As the subtitle of this volume suggests it deals with larger subjects than “Chris- 
tian Realism and Political Problems.” A more accurate title would be “Christain 
Realism and Man’s Predicament.” 

With the exception of the essay on “Augustine’s Political Realism” these 
essays have previously appeared in various journals, but their publication in 
book form is more than justified, for they represent Reinhold Niebuhr’s mature 
judgement and some of his finest writing. Niebuhr has, in my opinion, done 
more than any other American of our generation to revitalize Protestant thought. 
And his influence in this respect has been felt not only in this country but 
throughout the entire Protestant world. Just because the American Protestant 
Community is so much larger and so much wealthier than other Protestant com- 
munities, it is far more important for us to contribute creative intellectual leader- 
ship than capable administrative leadership to the world Protestant Community. 
Niebuhr has been a pioneer in this respect, and his example has challenged and 
inspired many others to recognize their intellectual responsibility and to under- 
take their theological tasks with far greater seriousness. 
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Since this volume is a collection of separate essays not bound together by a 
developing theme, it does not lend itself to over-all comment except to say 
that the author’s own theology as well as his “method” of describing man’s 
predicament makes every essay relevant and provides for the whole a problematic 
if not a structural unity. 

If I were to choose the essays that speak most clearly and most directly to 
my predicament as a human being I would choose the last two in the volume 
entitled “Love and Law in Protestantism and Catholicism” and ‘Coherence, 
Incoherence and Christian Faith.” These deal with the “limits” of human reason 
and human effort and point beyond those “limits” to the grace and love of God 
to whose action no “limits” can be set. The strength of Niebuhr’s position is that 
though he never surrenders for a moment to what he calls liberal sentimentality 
he stresses the fact that the realm of grace is not separated from the realm of 
nature by an impenetrable iron curtain. On the contrary the love of God and 
the grace of God are constantly breaking through to save, to retrieve, to recreate 
and to complete. And this happens in the broadest and most impersonal human 
relations as well as in the most personal and intimate. It happens in the political 
arena as well as in the family or in the relations of the closest friends. It happens 
whenever men reach out to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
resources which reason and nature cannot provide. 

From the standpoint of Niebuhr’s contribution to Protestant thought the most 
valuable essay, and the longest, is the hitherto unpublished paper on ‘“‘Augustine’s 
Political Realism.”’ Niebuhr’s greatest strength is his capacity for brilliant analysis. 
He is weakest in his affirmations. He agrees with Augustine that men can leaven 
the city of this world with the love of the city of God. But in quoting a passage 
of Augustine comparing the stream of temporal events to the “rivers of Babylon” 
he ends the quotation with Augustine’s description of the other citizens of holy 
Jerusalem who do not throw themselves into the stream but who sit down on the 
bank to weep for those who are being carried away by the “rivers of Babylon” 
or for themselves whose deserts have placed them in Babylon. 

Sitting down and weeping is sometimes in order, but it will never leaven the 
city of this world with the love of the City of God. I can conceive of no greater 
contribution that Reinhold Niebuhr could now make to Christian thought than 
for him to devote his next book to the clarification and amplification of Augustine’s 
positive theme. The question is: How can men of faith leaven the City of this 
World with the love of the City of God? 


FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 








Shorter Reviews and Notices 





The Making of the Old and the New 
Testaments: A Historical Study, by 
Ma.iory Beattie. The Exposition 
Press, Inc., New York, 1953. 148 
pp. $3.00. 

THE writer’s thesis is: ““The Bible is a 

product of many minds, of various ages, 

and of various viewpoints . . . the record 
of the progressive revelation of God, 

with Christ as the final meaning”? (p. 

142). 

None of the readings in the bibliog- 
raphy are up to date; the latest was 
published in 1937. The biblical ma- 
terial is from the Authorized Version, 
a la “Schofield” (sic ) 


Old Testament criticism Wellhausen is 


and Bates. In 


the last word, and Albright non-existent. 
The presentation is dogmatic, with no 
doors open to further light. 

Into nut-shell dimensions, an amaz- 
_ing range of subject matter is well 
compressed, 





Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom 
Toten Meer, by Karu ELLIGER. 
(Bettrage zur historischen T heologie 
15; Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1953.) 
302 pp- 

Tuts is an extremely important contri- 

bution to the already voluminous litera- 


ture provoked by the sensational manu- 


script discoveries in the neighborhood 
of the Dead Sea. The author confines 
himself to one of these manuscripts: 
the Habakkuk Commentary, and pre- 
sents us with what is by far the most 
thorough treatment of it—so far as this 
reviewer knows—yet to appear. In nine 
chapters he takes up the following sub- 
jects: reconstruction of the text where 
Chaps. I and II 
portance of the MS for textual criticism 
Chap. III); details of orthography, 
etc. (Chap. IV 
stvle of the commentary itself as dis- 
tinguished from the text of Habakkuk 
‘Chap. V); its method of interpreta- 


it is damaged - im- 


the vocabulary and 


tion (Chap. VI); a full translation with 
Chap. VII); a 


sion of the historical background of its 


commentary discus- 
composition (Chap. VIII); and a dis- 
cussion of its theology (Chap. IX 

The work is characterized through- 
out by a painstaking thoroughness. The 
views of other scholars who had con- 
tributed to the discussion up to the time 
of writing are discussed without, so far 
as the reviewer could see, significant 
omissions. Work to appear after the 
author’s MS went to the publisher is 
noted too, as far as it could be, by 
means of appendices and added foot- 
notes. The author opposes those who 
would date the composition of the work 
in a very late period (e.g. Zeitlin, Driver, 
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Lehmann, etc.) and those who would 
put it in the early Christian centuries— 
post 70 A.D. (e.g. Vermés, Del Medico, 
Coppens, Teicher, etc.) as well as those 
who opt for a very early date in the 
e.g. Sukenik, Rowley, 


Bo Reicke, etc.), and argues as others 


Seleucid period 


have done for a date in the first decades 
of Roman The 
chapter on the theology of the Habak- 


rule (after 63 B.C. 
kuk Commentary is particularly inter- 
esting: especially the manner in which 
the eschatological element in the work 
is stressed. The author disagrees sharply 
with Dupont-Sommer and his effort to 
cemonstrate that the Teacher of Right- 
eousness was regarded as the Messiah. 
The chapters on the “Vocabulary and 
Style,” and on the “Method of Interpre- 
tation’ —at least at the time that they 


were written as the author states 
‘plow completely new ground.” In 
short, this is a book that all serious stu- 
dents of the Dead Sea Manuscripts will 
have to consult, and one which should 
be on the shelves of all theological 


libraries. 
Joun Bricut 





The Student’s Neu The 
Text and the American Translation, 
by Epcar J. Goopsprep. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 


1954. 1,055 pp. $7.50. 


Testament: 


Dr. GoopsPrEEpD’s well known “Amer- 
ican’ translation of the New Testament 
was made—with very few exceptions 


from the Greek text of Westcott and 


Hort, regarded by him as the best criti- 
In this 
volume Dr. Goodspeed sets the Greek 


cal text of the New Testament. 
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text of Westcott and Hort on one page 
and his own translation on the opposite 
page. Students will find it a great boon. 





The New Testament: A Survey, by 
MerRILL C, TENNEY. Wm. B. Eerd- 
man’s Publishing Company, Grand 


Rapids, 1953. 428 pp. $5.50. 


+ 


Tuts book is designed to be used as a 
text for college level courses in New 
Testament introduction. Dr. Tenney 
treats those subjects that are ordinarily 
found in a book of this nature, such as, 
‘The World of the New Testament,” 
“The Social and Economic World,” 
“The Religious World,’ and ‘“Juda- 
ism.” ‘The origin, date, author, purpose, 
and content of the books are considered. 

Dr. Tenney, a professor of Wheaton 
College, has an extremely conservative 
and often obscurantist point of view 
with reference to New Testament criti- 
cism. He does not question Matthew’s 
authorship of the First Gospel, nor the 
apostle John’s authorship of the Fourth. 
Differing viewpoints are hardly men- 
tioned, much less answered. The docu- 
mentary theory of the origin of the 
Synoptic Gospels is rejected and inde- 
pendent authorship maintained thus: 
“In spite of the fact that many reputa- 
ble and even some conservative scholars 
have adopted this theory, it cannot be 
received as fact. ‘Q’ 
identified with any existing document, 


has never been 


and while it is not inconceivable that 
such a manuscript would have perished 
after having been copied extensively, 
there is no good obtective proof of its 
existence. ... The appearance of paral- 
lels to Mark in Matthew and in Luke 
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does not necessitate the knowledge or 
absorption of Mark as a document... . 
Whether Matthew ever knew Mark is 
uncertain, but he may well have talked 
with the young man whose home was 
in Jerusalem in the days immediately 
after Pentecost.” 

The Pauline authorship of all the 
thirteen Epistles, including the Pastoral 
Epistles, is unquestioned. Dr. Tenney 
maintains the Johannine authorship of 
the Apocalypse and does not so much 
as suggest that there is any other view. 

While this book contains much useful 
information and in some ways would 
be a fair text in a course in New Testa- 
ment introduction, its extremely con- 
servative viewpoint would cause it to 
be rejected by a great many teachers of 
New Testament study. 


RosBert H. BuLLock 





The Gospel and the Gospels, by JULIAN 
Prick Love. The Abingdon Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1953. 191 


pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Love has made the “dry bones” of 
_New Testament criticism live by giving 
the gist of time-tested theories of Gospel 
origins simply and clearly, and showing 
how their multiple testimony enhances 
the gospel, as each facet of a gem con- 
tributes to its brilliance. 

First and last, the message of the 
whole gospel is the same: “God in 
action redeeming man.” “The Fourfold 
Gospel—the Passion of Christ” is the 
foundation of the complete message. 
This is a powerful chapter. Would that 
its expository paragraphs might be ar- 
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ranged by the author into a Lenten 
leaflet. Again, may he see fit to elab- 
orate the searching, timely comments 
on the will, human and Divine, into 
an article or leaflet. 

“The Threefold Gospel — Compas- 
sionate Ministry” hurls a vigorous chal- 
lenge to those who resent the social im- 
plications of the gospel. This might well 
be required reading for all church of- 
ficers, outlining, as it does, “the church’s 
program, even as the church was com- 
ing into being.” 

“The Twofold Gospel —an Ethic 
Grounded in Love” is one to “stab the 





spirit broad awake.” It is for escapists, 
evadists, rationalizers, materialists in the 
home, in the church, even in the busi- 
ness world and politics. By it the cour- 
age of the preacher may be goaded “‘to 
the sticking point” and the man in the 
pew nerved for action. ‘“Idealization in 
the Gospel” presents Matthew’s charac- 
teristic trend of thought—“‘the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness.”’ Luke’s 
ideal pattern manifests itself in his eye 
“for the beautiful and the good,” espe- 
cially in seeing everything through the 
gracious eyes of Christ. 

As “Realism in the Gospel’? Mark’s 
and John’s special emphases are dis- 
cussed, Mark’s being his realistic nar- 
rative, John’s the evidence he presents 
that “the spiritual is the real.” 

The reading of The Gospel and the 
Gospels has been most rewarding. Su- 
perbly written, practical, dynamic, it 
reflects the author’s deep conviction 
and concern in a contagious way. It 
makes the Gospel live. 


Mary E. LAKENAN 
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The Fulness of Time, by JoHN Marsu. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 


1952. 189 pp. 


Tuis is a very able and important book, 
at the same time it is so difficult that 
few will fully understand it. This is 
partly due to the nature of the subject. 
The very aim of religious thought is to 
get down below the surface of things 
to the ultimate realities and these must 
always baffle our human thought. But 
we cannot avoid the feeling that much 
of the difficulty in the present book is 
unnecessary. The Old Testament writers 
with all their disadvantages of time and 
language, were able somehow to express 
their meaning, often with a surprising 
power and beauty. Why should the 
modern teachers find it so hard even to 
be decently intelligible? This is the more 
annoying as the author, when he pleases, 
can write uncommonly well. Little in 
the book can be safely omitted, for in 
the most unlikely places it breaks into 
fine ideas which could not be expressed 
more clearly and beautifully. Why not 
have written the whole book in this 
manner? 

It opens, however, with one clear 
statement of the highest importance, 
which determines the whole argument 
which follows. The author holds that 
Jesus himself foresaw the future of his 
church and intended by means of it to 
bring in the Kingdom of God. It has 
often been assumed that the idea of the 
church arose by a kind of accident out 
of the teaching of Jesus. Our author 
holds that it was vital from the first. 
Jesus sought to build up a community 
which would realize under earthly con- 
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ditions his belief in the Kingdom of 
God. For Jewish thought, all earthly 
things were evil and had to be done 
away with before the Kingdom could 
come. The Greeks made little distinc- 
tion between earthly things and heav- 
enly. The higher world was only the 
present one, relieved of its more obvious 
shortcomings. Jesus believed that the 
future would be altogether different 
from the present and that men could 
prepare for it and in their nature could 
belong to it even now. Through obedi- 
ence to his law the future could be made 
a present reality. 

At this point, however, the writer’s 
thought seems to lose all definite mean- 
ing. The Kingdom of God is understood 
in several different senses, and without 
any warning passes from one to another. 
Sometimes it is assumed that old ideas 
are taken literally, sometimes that Jesus 
has replaced them with conceptions of 
his own. We are left to assume that he 
simply took over a familiar Jewish be- 
lief, only to find that in his mind it had 
changed into something entirely dif- 
ferent, and we can only guess what it 
had now become. The present reviewer 
fell in with the book when he was just 
recovering from an illness, and some- 
times he was sadly troubled by a fear 
that his mind was gone. He was com- 
forted to meet with others, whose sanity 
was beyond question, and who had 
much the same feeling. In the study of 
a difficult book one looks hopefully to 
the closing chapters for a clearing up of 
what has seemed doubtful, but all the 
most hopeless puzzles are here reserved 
to the end. For the last twenty pages 
or more the reader moves in a thick 
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darkness although the author himself 
knows, presumably, where he is going. 
There is, however, no evidence that the 
hearers of Jesus were puzzled by his 
teaching. The common people heard 
him gladly. They constrasted him with 
the scribes, who had made the service 
of God impossible to the ordinary man. 
They felt that Jesus was putting into 
words what they had always known in 
their hearts but had never been able 
to express. This has always been the 
power of Jesus’ teaching, and it ceases 
to be truly his when it is changed into 
a mystery. 

From a purely historical point of 
view the book is needlessly difficult and 
of very doubtful value, but it is well 
worth most serious study for the sake 
of the many ideas which are thrown in 
incidentally, nearly on every page. The 
author has reflected deeply on almost 
every passage in the Gospel history, and 
has arrived from time to time at some 
new and valuable insight. Perhaps this 
is the most that any interpreter of the 
record—so marvellous in its simplicity 
and yet so profound—will ever be able 
to achieve. 

ERNEST F. Scott 





Studia Paulina: In Honorem Fohannis 
de Zwaan, edited by J. N. SEVENSTER 
and W. C. van Unnik. De Erven F. 
Bohn N. V., Haarlem, 1953. 245 pp. 


Tuts book consists of eighteen studies 
of Paul by a roster of distinguished 
New Testament scholars. These scholars 
are from the British Isles, Scandinavia, 
the European Continent, South Africa, 
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and North America. The studies are 
written either in Dutch, French, Ger- 
man, or in English — mostly in Ger- 
man and in English. They are in the 
honor of Dr. J. de Zwaan, Professor for 
New Testament at the University of 
Leyden, on his seventieth anniversary. 
They are indeed an honor to him, to 
Paul, and to Christendom. 

Sample titles of these studies are such 
as these: “Paul and the Unity of the 
Church”; “The Pauline Epistles as 
Kerygma” ; “The Historical Background 
of the Jerusalem Council and the An- 
tiochian Episode”’; etc. They are tech- 
nical and exegetical studies of the high- 
est competence and quality. Charac- 
teristically, and of necessity, they deal 
with minor questions of Pauline studies. 

Beyond their specific purpose, these 
studies are to be greatly valued for two 
reasons: (1) they provide choice speci- 
mens of the finest work in New Testa- 
ment scholarship; (2) because of their 
intercontinental composition, they are 
an endearing witness to the ecumenicity 
of New Testament study. 





American Theological Library Associa- 
tion: Index to Religious Periodical 
Literature, an Author and Subject 
Index to Periodical Literature, 1949- 
1952, Including an Author Index to 
Book Reviews. Prepared by Libra- 
ries of the American Theological Li- 
brary Association and Compiled and 
Edited by J. Stillson Judah with the 
Assistance of Leslie Joan Ziegler. 
American Theological Library Asso- 
ciation, 1953. (Distributed by The 
American Library Association, 50 
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East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIl- 
inois.) ix, 220 pp. $5.00 paper, 
$6.00 cloth. 


AN index by author and subject, with 
cross references, to thirty-one scholarly 
periodicals not included in the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature, or the 
International Index to Periodicals, in 
the fields of Bible, Theology, Church 
History, and related disciplines, cover- 
ing the years 1949-1952, together with 
an index to book reviews appearing in 
these periodicals. ‘The resources indexed 
may be suggested by the following: 83 
entries found under Dead Sea Scrolls, 
41 under Church and State, 27 under 
Lord’s Supper, 15 under Karl Barth, 
27 under Reinhold Niebuhr, 55 under 
Communism, 32 under the World 
Council of Churches, and 15 under 
Missions (plus 19 cross references to 
related topics). The Index locates criti- 
cal reviews for approximately 2,000 
books, viz., nine titles by Oscar Cull- 
mann are covered by 21 reviews, and 
seven titles by H. H. Rowley are cov- 
ered by 30 reviews, etc. It is expected 
that succeeding volumes of the Index 
will be issued in the future. 





Right and Wrong Ways to Use the 
Bible, by J. Carter Swat. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1953. 176 pp. $2.50. 


Tuis timely book has a twofold pur- 
pose. In the writer’s own words: “Some 
of the common errors in Bible study 
need to be pointed out. The methods 
of true discernment need to be under- 
lined. Hence this modest volume.” 
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It is arranged in ten chapters, each 
with a biblical title. “How Do You 
Read?” “Do You Understand What 
You Read?” “Do You Know Greek?” 
“Many Different Languages,” “Some 
Things... Hard to Understand,” “You 
Search the Scriptures,’ “The Written 
Code Kills,’ “We Refuse to Practice 
Cunning,” ‘“‘Keep Yourselves from 
Idols,” “In Him All Things Hold To- 
gether,” suggest the content of the 
chapters of this stimulating book. 

Dr. Swaim, who is professor of New 
Testament language and literature at 
the Western Theological Seminary, 
brings to the reader a wealth of illustra- 
tion culled from his reading during the 
last few years. Most of his points are 
aptly and voluminously illustrated. Illus- 
trations from newspapers and maga- 
zines are nearly always interesting, if 
not always edifying. 

One of the strengths of this book is 
the interpretation of many passages of 
Scripture which are often misinter- 
preted and which are more correctly 
translated in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. Another is the principle that Jesus 
Christ is the touchstone of interpreting 
the whole Bible. The author reflects his 
grounding in the New Testament back- 
ground and the use of the Greek lan- 
guage. While most of his illustrations 
are justifiable, a few of his specific in- 
terpretations may be open to question. 
Acts 26:28, left somewhat in midair 
apart from what follows in the text, is a 
case in point (p. 134). Paul’s reply to 
Agrippa might not support the em- 
phasis given in the writer’s interpre- 
tation. 
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Two questions came to the reviewer 
as he read this most interesting and 
helpful book. At times he felt (as in 
reading chapters 1, 7, and g) that the 
book was stronger on the negative than 
the positive side. The second question 
was whether or not the layman, who 
must use the help of experts willingly 
but who may also read parts of the Bible 
with some degree of understanding, will 
be encouraged or discouraged in his all- 
important task? Is the whole Bible a 
maze which he prefers not to enter, or 
is it in some senses clear enough for 
even the novice to find a saving and re- 
demptive message from God? 

The reviewer raises these questions, 
not because of a lack of appreciation, 
but out of a high regard for the excel- 
lent task that has been done, and in 
the hope that many who need to read 
the Bible correctly may be encouraged 


to do so. 
Josepu M. Gettys 





Hellenistic Religions: The Age of Syn- 
cretism, edited, with an Introduction, 
by Freperick C. Grant. The Lib- 
eral Arts Press, New York, 1953. 196 


PP. 


THis is one of a series of popular priced 
volumes in a Library of Religion, pre- 
senting readings in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and Basic Writings of the World’s 
Religions, past and present. The present 
volume, with its carefully selected read- 
ings from the institutional religion, the 
popular cults (mystery religions) and 
philosophers of the Graeco-Roman 
period, which helped to make up the 
milieu in which the Christian religion 


developed, holds special interest for the 
student of Scripture and early church 
history. 





The Bible and You: A Guide for Read- 
ing and Understanding the Bible, by 
Epwarop P. Brair. Published for the 
Cooperative Publication Association 
by The Abingdon Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1953. 154 pp. $2.00. 


WHEN a writer can stand close to bibli- 
cal scholarship and interpret the mean- 
ing of that scholarship to the layman, 
he has put the Christian church very 
much in his debt. Edward P. Blair has 
done this for the intelligent and serious 
layman in his book, The Bible and You. 
And he has done it through the Co- 
operative Publication Association, which 
has the facilities to get the book used 
by lay people in leadership education 
classes. 

The first two chapters of this book, 
“The Basic Nature of the Bible” and 
“How to Understand the Bible,” give 
axioms and rules for understanding and 
interpreting the Bible. Chapters three 
and four, “Reading a Book as a Whole” 
and “Examining the Parts and Re- 
Viewing the Whole,” present ways to 
read unified books of the Bible. Chapter 
five gives practical suggestions for read- 
ing the nonunified books of the Bible. 
Chapter six gives two concrete ex- 
amples, one in I Thessalonians and 
another in Amos, to illustrate how these 
approaches may be applied to the uni- 
fied and nonunified books of the Bible. 
The seventh chapter gives a longer and 
a shorter program of reading, both of 
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which properly begin with the New 
Testament, and the eighth and con- 
cluding chapter indicates some basic 
resources for reading. Helpful questions 
and suggestions for each chapter con- 
clude this stimulating book. 

The author, who is professor of New 
Testament interpretation at Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, re- 
veals his training in an inductive ap- 
proach to the Bible at the Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York and in critical and 
background studies at Yale Divinity 
School. He endorses heartily the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. He writes 
in a clear and readable style. He comes 
closer to the average layman than do 
many who profess to write for laymen. 
He makes frequent reference to the 
Abingdon Bible Commentary as an ac- 
commodation to those who might use 
his book. The reviewer wishes it were 
not so, but fears that this book will 
reach only the more serious and intelli- 
gent students of the Bible. It will likely 
draw criticism from the very conserva- 
tive students of the Bible. Perhaps it is 
accurate to say that this is a scholar’s 
book for laymen which will start at the 
top and will work down to the average 
man who in our day is far from the top 
in his attitude toward and his skill in 
reading the Bible for himself. 

During the last few months, the re- 
viewer has read three books proposing 
to help readers of the Bible. This seems 
to him to be the clearest, the best, and 
the most helpful of the three. Dr. Blair 
is to be congratulated on this signal 
service to Protestantism. 


Josepru M. Gettys 
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Communion with God in the New 
Testament, by A. RAYMOND GEORGE. 
The Epworth Press, London and New 
York, 1953. 274 pp. 25s (about 
$3.50). 


Unoper the influence of Heiler’s distinc- 
tion between mystical and prophetic 
piety, this young British Methodist 
scholar has examined the New Testa- 
ment data concerning the relation of 
the Christian with his God. He is 
chary of most mystical concepts, espe- 
cially of whatever in spiritual experi- 
ence seems to border on union of the 
soul with the object of worship. He 
stresses the “I-Thou relationship” which 
he believes to be at the heart of com- 
munion, and pictures this as a middle 
ground between the absorptionist view 
of the mystic and the emphasis on sin’s 
separation of man from God. 

In support of his point of view Pro- 
fessor George studies first Jesus’ own 
communion with God and his teaching 
on prayer as contained in the Synoptic 
Gospels. He finds that the “combina- 
tion of petition with acceptance of the 
Divine Will is something new and crea- 
tive in the history of prayer” (p. 57). 
Subsequent studies of the primitive 
church, of the prayer life and teaching 
of Paul, and of the fellowship theology 
of the Johannine literature follow the 
pattern developed here: a portrayal of 
the prophetic type of prayer as the 
norm, a devaluation of most ideas of a 
vision or even a knowledge of God as 


part of wholesome communion, a stress 
on the corporate rather than the in- 
dividual nature of prayer and on the 
sacraments as being the chief, though 
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not the sole, means of experiencing 
communion. 

The work shows careful, indeed me- 
ticulous study, but much of it is labored 
and pedantic. The body of the text is 
often used for detailed argument of 
small points that should have been rele- 
gated to footnotes. The unfortunate re- 
sult is that the study of actual experi- 
ences of communion and of teachings 
on prayer is too brief. It is a shame to 
have Luke’s parables of prayer, the 
ecstatic experiences of the apostles in 
Acts, Paul’s vision, and even the high 
priestly prayer of John 17 passed over 
with but slight comment. There is but 
a glance at the fine material on prayer 
in James, and the glorious climax of 
adoration in the Apocalypse is handled 
in less than a page. But the concluding 
chapter presents a clear summary of re- 
sults and a suggested use of them for 
theology and philosophy which could 
be expanded into an excellent book. 


JULIAN Price Love 





The Living Flame: Being a Study of 
the Gift of the Spirit in the New 
Testament, by Maurice Barnett. 
Alec R. Allenson, Chicago, 1953. 152 


pp. $3.50. 


“In the thrust and heat of the battle- 
field, surrounded by the clamouring de- 
mands of needy men, I went back to 
the documents of the primitive Church 

. . to remind myself that the Power 
of the Spirit was still available to make 
us ‘more than conquerors.’ ” With these 
words Maurice Barnett tells how the 
pressing demands of the pastoral minis- 


try in a large Prtish industrial com- 
munity provided him with a unique 
vantage point from which to study the 
gift of the Spirit. 

After a very lucid description of such 
supernormal psycho-physical phenom- 
ena as prophetism, ecstacy, vision, and 
speaking in tongues in the Old and 
New Testaments, and in Montanism 
and early Methodism as well, Barnett 
finds that there is one vital characteris- 
tic common to all these experiences, 
namely: the invasion of human life by 
divine power. 

But if these supernormal expressions 
are to be taken as genuine evidences of 
the Spirit’s activity among men, by what 
means (if any) can we recognize his 
work in the modern church? The an- 
swer which Barnett suggests is really the 
central message of his book: the Spirit- 
filled life of the Christian believer is 
also a supernormal phenomenon, and 
is an even more convincing evidence of 
the Spirit’s work than tongues and 
prophecies. Indeed he maintains that 
“the highest thought about the gift of 
the Spirit is expressed in the concep- 
tion that the gift is given not to create 
abnormal physical phenomena but so 
that ordinary men and women might 
produce character that is supernormal.” 
This supernormal character is due no 
less than were prophetism and ecstacy to 
the invasion of divine power. It is the 
token of the Spirit’s presence in this age 
as they were of an earlier period. The 
recognition of this fact is an important 
clue to our understanding of the “re- 
lation of the Old Faith to the New 
Order.” 
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Of course, it must be remembered 
that the early church had both the 
supernormal psycho-physical experi- 
ences and the supernormal conduct. 
There is a tendency today to look with 
mild amusement, or even scorn, upon 
those modern sects where certain forms 
of glossolalia and ecstacies still occur. 
Yet in the light of the biblical records 
it would seem that we must admit (as 
Barnett does) that such expressions 
may be genuine tokens of the Spirit’s 
activity. Is it not possible that these 
fringe-groups continue to exist because 
of a failure of our more conventional 
churches to provide adequate expres- 
sion for the emotional side of Christian 
life and worship? At any rate, it gives 
us pause to consider that we should no 
doubt feel just as ill at ease at a service 
in the First Church of Corinth in a.p. 
60 as we should today at a “tongues” 
meeting of the local holiness sect. 


James J. HELLER 





The Greatest Faith Ever Known, by 
FULTON OuRSLER and AprRIL Ours- 
LER ARMSTRONG. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, 1953. 


383 pp. $3.95. 


Tuis is the last volume of the series by 
Fulton Oursler which began with The 
Greatest Story Ever Told, a life of 
Christ, and continued with T he Greatest 
Book Ever Written, a story of the Old 
Testament. As the publishers say, this 
volume is “a reverent retelling of the 
Bible’s dramatic story of the men who 
spread the Word of Jesus in the first 
days of Christianity.” It is a very literal 
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retelling of the Book of Acts with selec- 
tions woven into the story from Letters 
of Paul. It is written with simplicity 
and reverence. No problems of histori- 
cal scholarship or religious evaluation 
are even considered. 

Fulton Oursler’s death occurred when 
he had nearly finished the retelling of 
Acts, at a point in the story entitled 
“Ttaly at Last.” His daughter, April 
Oursler Armstrong, at his request and 
with the assistance of his notes finished 
the work, carrying it beyond Acts into 
certain early traditions concerning Peter 
and Paul. 

The chief value of the book probably 
lies in the fact that it will be read by 
many people who otherwise will not 
devote much time to the Book of Acts. 
They may catch the enthusiasm which 
Oursler found in his contact with the 
Scriptures. If so, and if they are at- 
tracted to the Bible itself, this book will 
have served its greatest purpose. How- 
ever, here as in the many volumes on 
the life of Christ, the retelling of Scrip- 
ture as a story, no matter how reverently 
done, is tame compared with the Bible 


itself. Lewis B. SCHENCK 





The Christian and His Bible, by Douc- 
LAS JoHNson. Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1953- 144 pp. $2.00. 


THE author seeks to interpret for stu- 
dents the general point of view of such 
persons as J. Gresham Machen, James 
Orr, B. B. Warfield, N. B. Stonehouse, 
E. J. Young, and others whose position 
is somewhat less conservative than these. 
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Dealing with such themes as the 
voice of God in the church, God’s self- 
revelation, the documents behind the 
Bible, our Lord’s Bible, and the diffi- 
culties posed by scholarship and the 
sciences, the author follows the theologi- 
cal arguments that might be expected. 
If one is willing to accept the point of 
view of the author, he will find the 
book echoing “the things he has always 
believed.” He will find the problems of 
biblical interpretation minimized, and 
an easy solution proposed in most 
instances. 

‘The reviewer recommends this book 
as an expression of the conservative 
theological approach to the Bible. Other 
books should be read if one is to make 
the best use of the resources now avail- 
able for the interpretation of the Scrip- 


tures. Josepu M. Gettys 





A Foundation of Ontology, by Otto 
SAMUEL. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1953- 155 pp- $3-75. 

Here is a book on the metaphysical 

thought of Nicolai Hartmann (1882- 

1950), a German philosopher whose 

work is linked with that of Husserl, 

Scheler, Heidegger, and Jaspers. Except 

for Hartmann’s Ethics and a Columbia 

University thesis, his works have not 

appeared in English. Samuel desires 

to familiarize Americans with the 

thought of Hartmann by presenting a 

“truly readable text.” His desire is 

admirable and the product is important, 

but the text is hardly readable—it is 
very obscure and difficult. 

Samuel alternates chapters which 
summarize Hartmann’s On the Foun- 


dations of Ontology with chapters of 
criticism on his part so as to form a 
friendly philosophical debate. We are 
called to return to ontology from 
“idealistic and relativistic modes of ex- 
planation which questioned the role of 
cognitional knowledge as the true com- 
prehension of an Extant per se.” There 
are residual metaphysical problems in 
biology, logic, ethics, natural science, 
and other fields which warrant such a 
call to return. Working with clues from 
Aristotle and Wolf, Hartmann constructs 
a new “transcendent-realism.” The key 
theme of Samuel’s criticism is that “Be- 
ing is an a priori unit, to be compre- 
hended both transcendent-realistically 
and transcendental-idealistically,” that 
Kant was in part right as Hartmann is 
in part right. Samuel terms his own 
views “meontology.” 

We are grateful for Samuel’s efforts 
in making the thought of Hartmann 
available to us, although, due to this 
reviewer's limitations, the meaning of 
what is given to us is not clear. The 
book has an index; it also requires a 
commentary. 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 





The Protestant Credo, edited by VERGI- 
Lius Ferm. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1953. 241 pp. $5.00. 


A symposium on the Protestant credo 
is a paradoxical project. On the one 
hand, it assumes that there is a single 
set of convictions common to Protes- 
tants. On the other hand, it is bound 
to demonstrate that actually there is no 
such thing. Professor Ferm is an in- 
defatigable editor and he has performed 
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a useful service in collecting here an 
interesting group of essays, commenting 
on various aspects of Protestantism, But 
he might better have called it “A Prot- 
estant Potpourri” — a more accurate 
title with a far-fetched pun as well! 

The book consists of ten essays by a 
group of “liberal Protestants—liberal 
but not radical’: Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Conrad Henry Moehlmann, Bishop F. 
J. McConnell (since deceased ), Morton 
S. Enslin, John Thomas McNeill, John 
C. Bennett, Francis W. Buckler, Henry 
Nelson Wieman, Floyd H. Ross and 
Professor Ferm himself. Save for Pro- 
fessor Ross, this is a group of “older” 
men—obviously a relative matter! Five 
of them are professors emeriti and, with 
the exception of McNeill and Bennett, 
they speak for a general religious view- 
point that was more vigorous and repre- 
sentative thirty years ago than it is 
now. 

The chapter in the book to which I 
shall return most often is John Bennett’s 
essay, “A Protestant Conception of Re- 
ligious Authority.” With the catholicity 
and moderation for which he is well 
known, Bennett balances the claims of 
Scripture and experience, church and 
conscience, liberty and responsibility, 
revelation and reason—all in a very 
fruitful way. Especially in these days 
when liberty and authority are great 
issues, desperately urgent and tragically 
confused, a calm voice speaking Chris- 
tian wisdom is a great service to us all. 

This is an interesting book and a use- 
ful one. It is not the Protestant credo: 
it is hardly a credo at all. But the lib- 
tral Protestant position needs to be kept 
before us, and Ferm’s selection of 


spokesmen is generally representative. 
But even a much better book of two 
hundred fifty-two pages would not be 
worth five dollars; yet this is a typical 
example of the price policy of the Phil- 
osophical Library. This is one reason 
why I seldom recommend the purchase 
of a book on their list. 


ALBERT C. OUTLER 





A New Critique of Theoretical Thought, 
Vol. 1, The Necessary Presuppositions 
of Philosophy, by HERMAN Dooye- 
WEERD, trans. by D. H. FREEMAN and 
W.S. Younc. Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
1953. 566 pp. Price of the four- 
volume set, $30.00. 


WE have here the first volume of a new 
and elaborate “Christian” philosophy 
composed by the Professor of Philoso- 
phy of Law at the Free University of 
Amsterdam. This work is a revised and 
enlarged edition of the first edition of 
three volumes which appeared in 1935- 
36 under the title, De Wijsbegeerte der 
Wetsidee. Dooyeweerd’s thought, ex- 
pressed in several writings, has given 
rise to a philosophical circle, which in- 
cludes D. H. Th. Vollenhoven and H. 
G. Stoker, to a quarterly journal, Phi- 
losophia Reformata, and to the estab- 
lishment of special chairs for the Phi- 
losophy of the Cosmonomic Idea at 
Leiden, Utrecht, and Groningen. 

This new philosophy is supposed to 
break away from the dominant philo- 
sophical tradition, which is termed the 
“humanistic immanence-philosophy.” 
The chief characteristic of the latter is 


its dogma about the autonomy of theo- 
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retical thought. Dooyeweerd agrees that 
the point of departure for philosophical 
reflection must be a_ transcendental 
critique, but he denies that such a cri- 
tique necessarily involves commitment 
to the axiom of the self-sufficiency of 
the “transcendental-logical subject of 
thought.” The tradition has wrongly 
believed the Archimedean point in phi- 
losophy is to be found in the trans- 
cendental subject itself. After defining 
the conditions which must be met by 
such an Archimedean point, Dooye- 
weerd argues that it must be achieved 
by a religious act in which the full self 
confronts the Origin of all meaning. 
The author says that the turning point 
in his thought was marked “by the dis- 
covery of the religious root of thought.” 
No true philosophical thought is possi- 
ble apart from a transcendent starting- 
point, which is given in the “innate 
impulse of human selfhood to direct 
itself toward the absolute Origin of all 
temporal diversity of meaning.” 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 





Truth and Revelation, by NicHOLas 
BerpyAEv. Harper and Brothers. 
New York, 1953. 156 pp. $2.50. 


THE subject matter of this thin volume 
should not be judged by its size. Those 
already familiar with Berdyaev’s writ- 
ings will know by now that his books are 
not meant for light weekend reading. 
His books presuppose familiarity with 
many problems both in philosophy and 
theology, and demand the undivided 
attention of the reader. 

The book, published posthumously, 
has as its chief purpose the reconsidera- 


tion of the problem of revelation in the 
light of spirit and truth. Revelation, 
says Berdyaev, involves a divine-human 
encounter, and presupposes the exis- 
tence of the divine element in man. It 
is this divine element which forms the 
basis for the necessary ankniipfungs- 
punkt for God’s revelation. Brunner 
endorsed this view by his unmistakable 
ja, while Barth just as insistently gave 
his emphatic Nein. Traditional inter- 
pretations of revelation, both theologi- 
cal and philosophical, are shot through 
with anthropomorphism and sociomor- 
phism. Berdyaev wants to get rid of 
these “‘surds” in revelation through an 
existential and subjective approach. It 
is difficult to see however, how he can 
escape a thoroughgoing solipsism. 

Like Kierkegaard, Berdyaev too re- 
gards objectivity as the great enemy of 
truth and revelation. Objectivization is 
tantamount to rationalization. Is the 
“Word made flesh” a rationalization of 
a concrete act of God in history? 

The reader must bear in mind that 
Berdyaev’s view of freedom is germane 
to the whole problem of truth and 
revelation. Freedom, according to 
Berdyaev, is prior to being. It is dy- 
namic and creative, while being is static. 
Freedom involves conflict which in turn 
gives rise to the tragic in history. Jesus 
is the Truth, and it is this Truth in 
concreto which shall make man free 
and not objectified, scientific truth. So 
far so good. Berdyaev then proceeds to 
do away with every kind of human 
autonomy and sets up a new kind of 
autonomy by positing in man a meta- 
ontological freedom which is in a sense 
independent of God. It is here that he 
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no longer moves on sound biblical 
ground. He says, “In a sense my ego 
itself is a creative act. The world is my 
creative act. Another man is my crea- 
tive act. God is my creative act” (p. 
76). All this is the result of the new 
kind of autonomy. This makes God a 
creature of finite man, which means he 
is no longer God the Creator. We may 
ask another question, In what sense does 
Christ make man free, if man’s freedom 
is antecedent to his being? Is not au- 
tonomy the original sin of man? Granted 
that man does not receive God’s revela- 
tion passively as an automaton, yet man 
could never respond to the revelation 
of God without the aid of the Holy 
Spirit. To posit the divine element in 
man is to do away with the uniqueness 
of Christ as Redeemer and Lord. Jesus 
becomes merely a primus inter pares. 
Man is free in so far as he is a perfect 
slave of Christ. It is unfortunate that 
Berdyaev never freed himself from Neo- 
platonic and Heraclitean influences 
which are apparent in all his works. 


Louis SHEIN 





Handbook for Christian Believers, by 
A. J. Uncersma. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Inc., New York, 1953. 215 pp. 
$2.75. 


In eight chapters the major headings of 
Christian conviction are covered with 
clear Calvinistic overtones. The writ- 
ing is conversational and affirmative but 
not aggravatingly dogmatic. 

Beginning with a consideration of 
man, his nature and needs, done in able 
and comprehensive style, the author 


next presents his discussion of the na- 
ture and necessity of belief. Distinction 
is clearly stated between belief and 
faith. The primacy of experience over 
doctrinal formulation is asserted. 

The third chapter deals helpfully with 
an understanding of the Bible, Jesus 
Christ and preaching as “the Word of 
God.” 

In the next three chapters man’s 
knowledge of God, the person and work 
of Jesus Christ, and the operation of 
the Holy Spirit in men and in the 
church are presented well. 

The concluding two chapters deal 
with organizing a personal Christian 
credo and with consideration of the 
Holy Catholic Church. 

A vast range of Christian conviction 
is covered in this volume. The coverage 
is rather comprehensive and yet is not 
exhaustive. As a “handbook” it may 
do for enquiring adults but likely is too 
bulky for use with youth. 


D. M. Currie 





Lyman Abbott: Christian Evolutionist. 
A Study in Religious Liberalism, by 
Ira V. Brown. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1953. 303 pp. 
$5.00. 


LyMAN ABBoTT (1835-1922) was a 
man of many interests and virtually all 
of these are examined in this prize-win- 
ning biography. Preacher, administra- 
tor, author and editor, Dr. Abbott had 
influential opinions on such varied sub- 
jects as: female suffrage, the Indian 
problem, the Spanish-American and 
First World wars, science, evolution, 
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politics, theology. All of these are 
handled discriminatingly and with can- 
did criticism by Dr. Brown. 

However, there is no doubt in the 
author’s mind that the realm of Ab- 
bott’s greatest influence was theological. 
William W. Sweet is cited as saying that 
no religious leader in modern times has 
exercised more abiding influence. Yet, 
as the biographer points out, Abbott 
was neither a scholar nor the son of a 
scholar. It seems one of the weaknesses 
of this study that it does not explain 
how a man whose opinion was not 
based on primary scholarship or deep 
thought should have been so influential. 
But the hint is given, and we think it 
is the explanation, that Abbott did not 
so much influence opinion as express it. 
He was in step with the times and also 
able to interpret these times in the 
weekly columns of the Outlook, which 
he edited for forty-six years. Perhaps 
this is the most characteristic sentence in 
this biography: “Abbott generally re- 
fused to raise such theological battle 
flags as “Trinity,’ ‘Atonement,’ and ‘Re- 
generation.’ In consequence, both radi- 
cals and conservatives came to accept 
his leadership” (p. 22). Of course, a 
real radical and a real conservative 
would be disgusted with such a non- 
committal attitude. Both would classify 
Abbott as (to use William James’ ex- 
pression), “an intellectual noncom- 
batant” and let him alone. But it so 
happened that the intellectual non- 
combatants were in the majority and 
Lyman Abbott became their com- 
mander-in-chief; and, a hard fighting 
contender for noncombatancy he was. 


Schism in the Early Church, by S. L. 
GREENSLADE. Harper and Brothers, 


New York, 1954. 247 pp. $3.75. 


Or the making of books in the area of 
Schism in the Early Church there has 
hardly been a beginning. This fact alone 
makes Dr. Greenslade’s contribution 
welcome. The reviewer is more familiar 
with the Donatist schism, one of those 
studied by Greenslade, and knows that 
there are only two books in English in 
this century on that, the most important 
schism of them all. Nor is the German 
and French literature much more abun- 
dant. One thing which makes the field 
difficult of access is that so many of 
the original sources are untranslated. 
For example, of about a dozen of Augus- 
tine’s works on the Donatists, only three 
exist in English translation; nor, inci- 
dentally, has there been any further 
critical work on the Latin text since the 
Vienna Corpus of 1g10. Dr. Green- 
slade’s classical scholarship is, therefore, 
a decided asset. 

Three aspects of the question of 
schism are dealt with: the causes, the 
church’s response, and the consequences 
of schism. The treatment is full and in- 
formative. As to the consequences of 
schism, especially as applied to church 
union thinking today, we will let our 
Anglican author speak for himself. “Its 
starting point is not in the question, 
Has this body left the Church? but 
rather in the question, Has it sufficiently 
the marks and essentials of the Church 
to be recognized as part of it? Such a 
question is not easy to answer, nor even 
to ask, since so much turns on our judg- 
ment of what criteria are possible and 
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what marks essential. But if we are 
ready to approach the problem in this 
way, we shall not start with the assump- 
tion, taken over from the ecclesiology 
which we are confessedly re-examining, 
that episcopacy in apostolic succession is 
one of the essentials” (p. 201). 





Augustine: Earlier Writings, edited by 
J. H. S. Burveicu. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 413 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tue Library of Christian Classics is a 
project designed, in the words of its 
General Editors ( Drs. John Baillie, John 
T. McNeill, and H. P. Van Dusen) “‘to 
present in the English language .. . a 
selection of the most indispensable 
Christian treatises written prior to the 
end of the sixteenth century.” The pres- 
ent volume is number six in the series. 
Its editor, Dr. John H. S. Burleigh, is a 
recognized authority on Augustine; his 
City of God (1949) is an excellent in- 
terpretation of Augusiine’s understand- 
ing of history from the Christian point 
of view as set forth in his great treatise 
bearing that name. In this present book 
Dr. Burleigh has selected the eight most 
important of Augustine’s writings be- 
fore 395. These he has translated into 
readable English. To each he has pref- 
aced Augustine’s own comments in his 
Retractions, those critical reviews of his 
literary work which he made towards 
the end of his life. And, to assist the 
reader in following Augustine’s some- 
times long-winded expositions, Dr. Bur- 
leigh has given an analysis of each work 
where it seemed necessary, or at least 
advisable. 


As all who know Dr. Burleigh would 
expect, his work has been done most 
admirably. Since this book covers only 
Augustine’s earlier writings, it does not 
include his best-known works the Con- 
fessions and the City of God. But it 
presents those treatises which laid the 
foundations of that distinctive system of 
theological, philosophical, and ethical 
thought which is called Augustinianism, 
and which has exerted such a profound 
influence on subsequent Christian 
thought and practice. 


NorMAN Victor Hope 





The Library of Christian Classics. Gen- 
eral Editors: JoHN BaiLutr, JoHN T. 
McNeILL, Henry P. VAN DUSEN. 
Vol. I, Early Christian Fathers, ed- 
ited by Cyrit C. RicHarpson. Vol. 
XXIV, Zwingli and Bullinger, edited 
by G. W. Bromitey. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 415 
and 364 pp. $5.00 each. 


THE appearance of the first two vol- 
umes in a projected series of twenty-six 
that will bring us ultimately through 
the period of the Reformation, under 
the direction of such a distinguished 
panel of editors, is one of the major 
publishing events of the year, indeed 
of the present generation, in the field 
of religion. 

These initial volumes fulfill expecta- 
tions in both form and substance. 

The editors have selected their ma- 
terial wisely. In the first volume we 
have the most significant writings of the 
early Christian Fathers from Clement 
of Rome through Irenaus, that is, from 
96 a.p. to 185 a.p. In the second vol- 
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ume we have five of Zwingli’s most rep- 
resentative writings. The first “Of the 
Clarity and Certainty of the Word of 
God” gives us the great Reformer’s vig- 
orous argument for the sole authority 
of the Word of God, interpreted by 
every believer through the inward wit- 
ness of the Spirit; the second, “Of the 
Education of Youth,” is a fine state- 
ment of the Reformation ideal not 
merely for education but for life as a 
whole; the third and the fourth give us 
Zwingli’s distinctive views of the two 
sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; and the fifth his summary 
“Exposition of the Faith.” Bullinger is 
represented by his important, and some- 
what lengthy sermon, on “The Holy 
Catholic Church.” 

There are ably written introductions 
for the period as a whole, and for each 
particular work (there is some confusion 
in Zwingli’s chronology), as well as 
critical notes, which in the first volume 
are placed conveniently in relation to 
the text, and in the second volume in- 
conveniently in the back. Two of 
Zwingli’s productions appear here for 
the first time in English. All the works 
represented have been newly translated 
from the original text into the fresh and 
vigorous speech of our day. 

In these two volumes the voices of 
great leaders of the church in other 
years become alive for our own day. 
Other volumes in the series will be 
eagerly awaited. 


ERNEST TrICE THOMPSON 





Hunter Heretic: The Life and Death of 
Michael Servetus, 1511-1553, by 


Rotanp H. Barinton. The Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1954. 270 pp. $3.75. 


SERVETUS was only one of the innumer- 
able victims of religious intolerance dur- 
ing the period of the Reformation, and 
yet, as Dr. Bainton declares, “his mar- 
tyrdom came to have a significance ex- 
ceeding that of perhaps any other in his 
century—because it served as the oc- 
casion for the rise in volume and in- 
tensity of the toleration controversy 
within Protestantism.” Dr. Bainton, 
who has made this period of the 
church’s history so thoroughly his own, 
tells the story of Servetus as carefully 
and as skillfully as one would expect, 
not to point the finger of scorn at his 
persecutors, either Catholic or Protes- 
tant, but rather to reveal “why men 
persecute, and the reasons why, as 
Christians, they should not.” It would 
be well if the reader could go on and 
follow the controversy which developed 
after Servetus’ death, a story told else- 
where by Dr. Bainton—and others. 





The Rise of Methodism: A Source Book, 
by RicnHarp M. Cameron. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1954. 
397 Pp. $4.75. 


SourcE material bearing on the rise of 
Methodism in England has been gath- 
ered from many quarters, and arranged 
by the editor so as to enable the reader 
to follow easily the rise and progress of 
the movement under Whitefield and the 
two Wesleys. Brief introductory state- 
ments and helpful interpretative com- 
ments add to the pleasure of its use. In 
addition there are helpful notes and an 
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index. The book is a valuable addition 
to the rich and steadily growing litera- 
ture on various aspects of Methodism. 
For one interested in the subject, and 
unable to afford a large library, it is 
indeed a must. 





The World’s Religions, edit. by J. N. D. 
ANDERSON. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1953. 208 
pp. $2.50. 


THIs is a reprint of an English book 
first published in 1950. Seven great 
religious systems, Animism, Judaism, 
Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Shinto, 
and Confucianism, are sketched by 
scholars personally acquainted with 
their fields. The history and philosophy 
of these religions is presented in an in- 
teresting and understandable form. 
There is no attempt in the various chap- 
ters to criticize these religions from the 
Christian point of view, but the Epi- 
logue of the book faces the question in 
the minds of many: If these religions 
have some good in them, and if they 
are sincerely believed, are they not roads 
to God? The writer points out that the 
good and evil in these religions are really 
a united system of religion, and the 
system (in spite of whatever good is in 
it,) is antagonistic to the revelation of 
God in Christ. The Christian for his 
knowledge of God and for salvation 
rests on Christ who lived and died and 
rose and is coming again to complete 
the victory of God. This is a book which 
can be recommended to laymen and 
others who desire an understandable 


book on world religions. 


James E. Bear 


Christian Missions and the Judgment of 
God, by Davip M. Parton. Alec R. 
Allenson, Chicago, 1953. 79 pp. 
$1.75. 


THERE has been no dearth of post- 
mortems since the closing of China to 
the Christian mission. While a few per- 
sist in the attitude of “wait until the 
dust settles” and then continue missions 
as usual, more realistic missionary states- 
men, haunted by the fear that what has 
happened in China may soon follow 
in India and Africa, are taking seriously 
the possibility that ‘“God’s judgment is 
being executed upon His Church by 
political movements which are anti- 
Christian.” Such is the thesis of David 
Paton in the Godfrey Day Memorial 
Missionary Lectures given in Dublin 
early in 1952. 

The book, divided into three sections, 
begins with a strong theological state- 
ment about the nature of the gospel 
witness today. Confident that God is 
at work in history now just as he was in 
Amos’ day, Paton calls for prophetic 
repentance on the part of the church 
and a nerve steady enough to find God’s 
path through the world, without con- 
ceding the game to the Communists or 
retiring into the otherworldliness of false 
millenarianisms. 

While many will not agree in full 
with the criticisms of missionary policy 
contained in the second section, few 
will fail to be provoked and humbled 
by Paton’s penetrating review of the 
shortcomings of our total program with 
its Western dress and its failure to make 
real the Christian passion for the whole- 
ness of life. 
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In less than eighty pages Mr. Paton 
has written one of the most forthright 
and challenging books on Christian mis- 
sions that this reviewer has been privi- 
leged to read. 

James I. McCorp 





The Russian Church and the Soviet 
State (1917-1950), by JoHN SHEL- 
TON Curtiss. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1953. 387 pp., 
(notes, bibliography, index). $6.00. 


LikE democracy, Christianity confronts 
the crucial question whether it can co- 
exist with or under Communism. In 
his thorough and comprehensive survey, 
Professor Curtiss offers no positive an- 
swer for the future. He does provide a 
definitive account of Soviet policy, 
which consistently “‘sought to reach a 
modus vivendi with accommodating 
churchmen rather than to destroy the 
church root and branch. . . [although] 
from the beginning, Lenin and Stalin 
held that religion was incompatible with 
communism and that the demise of re- 
ligion would come only after long, per- 
sistent anti-religious propaganda.” 

This reviewer’s chief difficulty comes 
in attempting to identify or classify the 
most benefitted reader. Drawing largely 
cen Russian sources (so directly that he 
translates World Council of Churches 
as “World Conference of Churches’’), 
the Duke historian marshalls facts in 
overwhelming array. In mentioning 
without explaining such men as Kalinin 
and Kerenskii, he assumes a fair back- 
ground of Russian history. Yet for the 
scholar and expert, seeking a reference 
work, the index is wholly inadequate 


(e.g. listing only three of eight or:- 
ganizers of the Living Church). The 
average reader is confronted with scores 
of Orthodox ecclesiastical names and 
titles which not only mean nothing, but 
actually obstruct general comprehen- 
sion. 

Hence, despite a vast accumulation 
of details, the total picture differs little 
from more popular treatments like Paul 
Anderson’s People, Church and State 
in Modern Russia. Dr. Curtiss brings 
his story into the postwar era, but he 
admits that materials are scant for the 
late thirties and late forties; over half 
the volume deals with the first eight 
years, 1917-1924. Protestants may also 
regret the deliberate omission of all 
churches except the Russian Orthodox; 
their experience has doubtless been simi- 
lar, but their exclusion overlooks the 
governmental manipulation of one de- 
nomination against another. 

Frankly acknowledging these gaps, 
Professor Curtiss has written the final, 
authoritative summary of these signifi- 
cant years, especially 1917-1937. Those 
who would understand the lights as well 
as shadows in Soviet religious policy will 
be well rewarded to “take and read.” 


CREIGHTON LACY 





Christian Faith and Communist Faith, 
ed. by D. M. Mackinnon. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1953. 260 pp. 
$4.50. 


Here is a beginning Christian explora- 
tion into communist ideology, of the 
kind that we shall probably see repeated 
more frequently as the cold war plays 
itself out and serious men resume the 
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habits of intelligence. For the most part 
the contributors to this symposium are 
motivated by apologetic rather than 
forensic or polemic purposes. It is an 
all-Anglican enterprise of eleven writers, 
of whom the best known in this coun- 
try perhaps are H. A. Hodges, philoso- 
pher, Arnold Toynbee, historian, and 
John A. T. Robinson, biblical theo- 
logian. (Professor Robinson’s essay on 
“The Christian Hope” is, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, the most original and 
constructive one in the volume, deserv- 
ing especially the widest reading and 
consideration of his argument that the 
New Testament eschaton was social and 
infra-historical, not individual and 
supra-historical. ) 

It is at least a legitimate guess that 
Professor Mackinnon and Dr. Bell, the 
bishop of Chichester, were inspired to 
embark upon this undertaking by the 
studies of the Church of Scotland Com- 
mission on Communism. This was cer- 
tainly the case with the Report of the 
Presbyterian Church of Victoria (Aus- 
tralia), in 1950, and Anglican intellec- 
tuals are sensitive to Scottish achieve- 
ments nowadays as much as in the past. 

Candor requires the unfavorable 
comparison of this work with an Eng- 
lish predecessor of two decades ago 
(1936), Christianity and the Social 
Revolution, produced by such lumi- 
naries as John Lewis, Karl Polanyi, 
Donald Kitchin, Joseph Needham, 
Charles Raven and John Macmurray. 
Neither does it, in basic respects, im- 
prove upon a Canadian symposium, 
Towards the Christian Revolution 
(1936), edited by R. B. Y. Scott, the 
Old Testament scholar, and Gregory 


Vlastos. But Donald Mackinnon’s book 
has the advantage of time’s newer per- 
spective, and by timeliness it makes up 
somewhat for other defects, such as the 
absence of source-citations. (The Se- 
lected Bibliography is surprisingly rag- 
ged, and earlier works such as Tiran 
Nersoyan’s Christian Approach to Com- 
munism seem not to be known to these 
writers.) The title is intended to sug- 
gest that communism is a “religion,” a 
conception which was set out in this 
country by Erick Fromm and popu- 
larized recently in Charles W. Lowry’s 
Communism and Christ. 


JosePH FLETCHER 





Communism’s Challenge to Christianity, 
by ARTHUR VO6BUs. Seminary Book 
Store, Maywood, Ill., 1954. 98 pp. 
Paper, $1.20. 


THE author, an Esthonian Theological 
professor, who went through the Com- 
munist occupation of Esthonia in 1940- 
1941, and again the one beginning in 
1944, speaks from his own experience 
of what it means to be under Com- 
munist domination. It is a life of total 
terror and mass cruelty. He sees Com- 
munism as the uncompromising foe of 
all human freedom and worth. His book 
is an appeal to the church to awake 
from its illusions and to start a crusade 
against Communism before it is too late. 





The Dilemma of Church and State, by 
G. Etson Rurr. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954. 103 pp. $1.50. 


THE author states in the Foreword that 
“there is nothing in this book which 
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has not been already said better and 
more fully in many other books,” and 
justifies its publication in the fact that 
“T have not seen another volume which 
covers so much territory in so few 
words.” 

The historical outline of the tension 
between church and state from the be- 
ginnings of the Hebrew nation in Egypt 
is very well done. However, there is a 
curious lack of real appreciation of 
contributions to the solution of the 
dilemma outside the Lutheran tradition, 
and antagonism to the work and in- 
fluence of the Calvinistic church crops 
out in several places. 

The concluding chapter recommends 
that we, in America, listen to the sug- 
gestions of Martin Luther on what to 
do “when the prince is in the wrong”; 
viz. (1) prayer, (2) self-examination, 
and (3) public witness for the truth as 
we are given it. The author feels that 
the separation of church and state can 
be too distinct and too wide and that 
the church must seek to influence the 
state somewhat as Luther sought to in- 
fluence the prince. 


Stuart R. OGLESBY 





Church, State and Freedom, by Lro 
PreFFeER. The Beacon Press, Boston, 


1953. 675 pp. $10.00. 


Leo PFEFFER, a constitutional lawyer 
of national reputation, who has pre- 
sented numerous briefs before the U. S. 
Supreme Court, on questions pertain- 
ing to religious freedom, has given us 
here a book of major importance on 
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every moot question involving church, 
state, and freedom. 

Part I, approximately a quarter of 
the whole, traces the evolution of the 
American principle, embodied particu- 
larly in the first amendment to the 
Constitution. The rest of the book is 
given to the careful discussion of the 
various questions which have arisen in 
regard to the application of this prin- 
ciple in our American life. The average 
reader, and even the well informed one, 


will be amazed at the number of ques- 


tions which have arisen, and at the 
number which are still alive at the 
present moment. Mr. Pfeffer does 
not conceal his own point of view. He 
believes that complete separation of 
church and state is essential for the 
welfare of both, and that the Zorach 
case, in which the Supreme Court vali- 
dated the New York City released time 
system of week-day religious education, 
indicated an unfortunate retreat from 
the Everson-McCollum interpretation 
which set up an absolute “wall of sep- 
aration between church and state.” But 
Mr. Pfeffer is a fair-minded man, and 
in every disputed case he sets forth the 
arguments both pro and con. He writes, 
it should be added, with admirable 
clarity, and in language that every 
layman can easily understand. 

The book provides a rich mine of in- 
formation, to which those interested, or 
concerned, about the manifold rela- 
tions of church and state in our present 
day will find it helpful to return again 
and again, regardless of their own per- 
sonal point of view. 


ERNEST TrICE THOMPSON 
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Christianity, Diplomacy, G War, by 
HERBERT BuTTerRFIELD. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1953. 125 pp. 


$1.75. 


SincE the appearance in this country of 
Christianity and History (1950), the 
writings of Herbert Butterfield have be- 
come widely read and respected. Butter- 
field is professor of modern history at 
the University of Cambridge. He is also 
a professing Christian, whose categories 
of interpretation are explicitly and un- 
apologetically theological, even more 
so than with Toynbee. 

The present book is an analysis of 
recent and current international dis- 
order and tension as a tragic verifica- 
tion of the Christian doctrine of the 
sin of “pride.” The particular form 
that pride here takes is national self- 
righteousness, which construes all war- 
fare among nations, hot or cold, as the 
war of “our” righteousness against 
“their” iniquity, God being on our side 
by definition. Butterfield documents his 
claim at full length, excusing neither 
British or American or Russian foreign 
policy from his principle of judgment. 

The essential theological point behind 
this approach is that history is not the 
conflict between good and evil nations 
(which he earlier calls the “Whig” in- 
terpretation of history) but between all 
men and nations and God. This re- 
viewer would wish that he might have 
stated this presupposition more clearly 
than he did: his elegant but elliptical 
style sometimes clouds more than re- 
veals his faith standpoints. 

His “prescription” suggested in a 
fleeting way, is not the pacifist position, 


but a call for a measure of national 
contrition and the curbing of truc- 
ulence as an instrument of national 
policy (Hear, O America! ). Very much 
as with Reinhold Niebuhr, his realism 
prevents him from the sentimental solu- 
tions of international conflict, while his 
faith keeps him from cynicism of a real 
politik ethic of diplomacy. 


WaALDo BEACH 





War, Peace, and the Christian Mind, 
by James THAYER Appison. The 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Connecti- 


cut, 1953. 112 pp. 


Tuts volume published posthumously 
is the work of a well-known clergyman 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
presents in brief compass the problem 
of war, and conflicting attitudes of paci- 
fists and nonpacifists toward the solu- 
tion of the problem. The author pre- 
sents the problem clearly and fairly. 
While acknowledging the tragedy of 
war, the fallacies of the pacifist position 
are set forth. The book contains many 
valuable quotes from leaders represent- 
ing the pacifist and nonpacifist positions. 
It is a stimulating study worthy of a 
place in the libraries of those who 
would be well-informed. 





The Development of Negro Religion, 
by Rusy F. JoHnson. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1954. 202 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tuis book offers a portrayal of the re- 
ligion of the Negro people in America, 
from their introduction to Christianity 
in the period of slavery to the present 
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transitional stage of the church today. 
The major emphasis of the study, how- 


ever, after a brief summary of the earlier | 


periods before and after the civil war, 
is on the present condition of the Negro 
church. It points to the fact that 
changes in the religion of the Negro go 
hand in hand with cultural changes in 
American religious life as a whole and 
cannot be understood apart from those 
changes. It then turns to a study of 
the specific changes which are taking 
place now in the thought and practice 
of Negro Christianity, particularly the 
change from highly emotional to a 
more restrained form of worship, and 
the change from an other-worldly re- 
ligion with its emphasis on the future 
joys of Heaven to a this-worldly religion 
in which the church engages more and 
more in political and social activities in 
order to meet the needs of the com- 
munity for the recreation and welfare 
of its people. 

The study is based upon observation 
over a period of a year of a few urban 
Negro churches in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and a few rural churches in South 
Carolina, and upon interviews with 
ministers and laymen from these com- 
munities. The reader might regret that 
the area of observation and interview 
was not more extensive and the findings 
more precisely arrived at and more 
clearly interpreted. But the conclusions 
of the writer are of great interest and 
of no little significance, and many per- 
sons who are today concerned with the 
problem of the Negro in American 
church life will find this book stimulat- 
ing and suggestive reading. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 


The Irish and Catholic Power: An 
American Interpretation, by PAu. 
BLANSHARD. The Beacon Press, Bos- 


ton, 1953- 375 Pp- $3.50. 


In this, the third of his serious studies of 
Catholic power, Mr. Blanshard takes 
note of the Irish Republic as “the great 
success story of Catholic power in our 
time,” hailed by Irish and Irish-Amer- 
ican Catholics as the ideal solution to 
church-state relations, “‘a lesson in true 
democracy,” a “pilot model’ for a 
future America in which Catholicism 
might triumph while remaining within 
the framework of political democracy. 
Catholicism in the English-speaking 
world, he reminds us, is Irish Catholi- 
cism; its bishops are almost entirely 
Irish, its priests Irish or Irish-domi- 
nated, and its narrow sectarian fanati- 
cism often more Roman than that of 
the Papacy itself. 

Mr. Blanshard’s study has three main 
divisions. First, he traces the history of 
the Irish and describes the way in which 
the hierarchy’s political, intellectual, 
and social controls function in the Irish 
Republic. In this connection he ap- 
praises the situation in Protestant-domi- 
nated Ulster and the Catholic campaign 
for its absorption into the 95% Cath- 
olic South. Secondly, he recounts briefly 
the rise of Catholic power in the United 
States as a success story of the Irish 
Catholic immigrant and his Irish priests. 
Finally, he ventures upon a prognosis 
of the future of America under a Cath- 
olic ascendancy. 

This is a serious and sobering book. 
Blanshard shows how British policy in 
Ireland, with its racial and religious 
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segregation and discrimination, helped 
make Catholicism the political faith of 
the patriotic Irishman. He also indi- 
cates the extent to which American 
nativism and religious bigotry in the 
last century enabled the Irish priesthood 
to carve out a segregated Catholic em- 
pire. But along with conviction of sin 
comes a disillusioning enlightenment. 
For Blanshard’s careful analysis of the 
Irish Catholic program of domination, 
here as well as in Ireland, indicates that 
its first instrument is the denominational 
school supported by the state. So im- 
portant is this that the public school 
system must be ruined even at the cost 
of allowing non-Catholic denomina- 
tional schools. Next in importance is the 
strict regulation of mixed marriages, 
which, to the extent that the thought 
control provided by the parochial school 
is universal among Catholics, will guar- 
antee the conquest of non-Catholicism 
by attrition. 

Space limitation forbids further 
analysis; but every one interested in 
preserving religious freedom in America 
ought to read this book, even if he is 
acquainted with Mr. Blanshard’s previ- 
ous works. It is carefully documented 
and provided with a useful index. 


TuHomaAS A. SCHAFER 





Preaching Angles, by Frank H. CAacp- 
WELL. Abingdon Press, New York, 
1954. 126 pp. $2.00. 


How to make sermons more interesting 
and effective is a matter of major im- 
portance. To this subject the President 
of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary has 
addressed himself quite helpfully in an 


interesting volume of six chapters, which 
make available to a wider audience lec- 
tures delivered at San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary. Distinguished as a 
preacher and professor of homiletics, 
Dr. Caldwell was admirably qualified 
for this task, to which his approach is 
unique and arresting. Passing by more 
familiar phases of the subject, he has 
dealt quite practically with many of 
the various approaches that masters of 
the art of preaching have used to invest 
their sermons with fresh and engaging 
interest. He discusses clearly and con- 
cisely not less than thirty “sermon 
angles,” aptly illustrating each of these 
types of preaching, by citing subjects, 
texts, and outlines used by well-known 
preachers. He encourages the reader to 
further study of the subject, by referring 
him to many volumes of sermons of the 
types considered. Preachers will find 
this book both interesting and stimulat- 
ing. The careful reading of it can do 
much to save preaching from the deadly 
blight of monotony. 


Henry Wave DuBose 





Getting to Know God, by Joun A. 
REDHEAD. Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1954. 126 pp. $2.00. 


THESE sermons are carefully outlined 
and logically developed with pleasing 
style. Dr. Redhead is scholarly, yet sim- 
ple in his preaching. He appeals to the 
intelligentsia, yet the “Common people 
hear him gladly.” Illustrations are num- 
erous, illuminating and timely. One 
would hesitate to classify the sermons 
as either topical or expository; actually, 
they are both, and might be termed 
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topical-expository, Certainly they are 
biblical. The development is so logical 
and seems so natural that preachers will 
have to be on guard to resist the temp- 
tation to plagiarize. 





Theology of Evangelism, by T. A. 
KANTONEN. Muhlenberg Press, Phil- 


adelphia, 1954. 98 pp. $1.25. 


ANYONE wishing to discover the spirit- 
ual basis of evangelism or to lay a more 
abiding foundation under modern meth- 
ods of confronting men with the “good 
news” will be interested in this excel- 
lent little book by a professor of theol- 
ogy at Hamma Divinity School of the 
Lutheran Church. Strictly speaking, it 
is concerned with the “why?” rather 
than the “how?” of evangelism. 

In this volume of lectures delivered 
at Austin Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary, Austin, Texas in January 1953, 
Dr. Kantonen declares that evangelism 
is not a specific activity but the very 
center of the thought, life, and work of 
any living church. 

Evangelism stems from the most 
fundamental concepts of the creed—the 
belief in God the Creator, in Christ the 


‘Redeemer, and in the Holy Spirit the 


Sanctifier. The sovereign plan of God 
revolves around the salvation of sinners. 
This is clearly revealed in the incarna- 
tion, the atonement, the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ. These all serve 
to establish the basis on which sinful 
men can do God’s work. The same al- 
mighty power, dynamis, which is mani- 
fest in Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead makes the gospel “the power of 
God unto salvation,” and makes pos- 


sible the new birth of the Christian. The 
Easter miracle is duplicated in the lives 
of all those who become Christian. This 
divine activity, central to evangelism, is 
the direct work of the Holy Spirit, who 
also serves to deepen and strengthen the 
faith of the believer, and increase his 
concern for others and service to them 
in obedience to Christ. 

“Actually,” Dr. Kantonen asserts, 
“faith cannot exist without evangelism.” 
“The whole church must emerge as a 
world-wide evangelizing fellowship, 
with a realistic strategy and a rededi- 
cated will to carry out its central pur- 
pose to win every area of life for Christ.” 

This worthwhile book is an interest- 
ing, up-to-date, and convincing insight 
into the very nature of our Christian 
faith and is especially valuable in laying 
an abiding foundation upon which the 
modern methods of evangelism may 


well build. ar sent E. Dnemocx 





Psychotherapy and the Christian Mes- 
sage by ALBERT C. OuTLER. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1954. 286 pp. 
$3.50. 


THE apparently diverse voices of psy- 
chotherapy and theology that speak to 
the predicament of man regarding de- 
liverance often cause confusion in the 
minds of those that seek freedom and 
those who attempt to help them find it. 
Outler writes as a theologian who is 
familiar with the findings of the man 
sciences. His task is to evaluate the 
areas of alliance—and designate the 
areas of tension conflict between the 
two, 
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His procedure is clear. He begins by 
examining the value of psychological 
data for the Christian faith, demonstrat- 
ing that these insights are essential. At 
the same time, he makes clear that the 
processes of the man sciences include 
both descriptive data and evaluative 
analysis. It is in this latter area that 
conflict with the Christian faith occurs. 
Outler’s thesis is that the worldview 
of psychotherapy is not scientific, but is 
a rival faith, namely naturalistic hu- 
manism. As such, it stands in final and 
irreconcilable conflict with the Chris- 
tian faith. 

This thesis is applied to the considera- 
tion of man, sin, salvation, and ethics 
or morals. In each area, the author 
sets up the areas of agreement and dis- 
agreement. His solution or “terms of 
alliance” involves a “division of labor,” 
and a “synthesis of goals” between the 
two, wherein the Christian faith learns 
from the empirical studies of psycho- 
therapy, and the man sciences learn 
from the world view of the Christian 
faith. 

One has the feeling that the theo- 
logian is better informed in these mat- 
ters than the scientist (though this says 
very little), and wishes that a com- 
panion volume would come from the 
pen of a psychotherapist competent in 
theology, addressed to his colleagues. 
One also feels, in reading this book, the 
difficulty of communicating between 
disciplines; yet it must be done lest the 
patient die while the doctors confer. 
Outler has not provided all the answers, 
but he has carried the discussion to its 
farthest point to date. The minister who 
honestly seeks to serve his people cannot 
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afford to ignore the question set here in 
penetrating and concise fashion. 


Ws. B. Oc.eEssy, Jr. 





Psychology of Pastoral Care, by PAUL 
E. JoHNson. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 


$4.75. 


Tuis is a book primarily for ministers— 
those in the work of the parish, and 
those in training. Its purpose is to ex- 
amine the purpose and methods of 
pastoral care in the light of contem- 
porary knowledge provided by the 
sciences of man. It is a most needed 
book, since by and large the men who 
are aware of the insights of dynamic 
psychology have devoted themselves to 
books on counseling, whereas those who 
seem unimpressed by this knowledge 
have continued to write the books on 
pastoral care. 

Johnson sets about to remedy this 
defect. His thesis is that pastoral work 
must be person centered if it is to be 
effective. He proceeds on what he desig- 
nates “Interpersonal psychology,” which 
he defines as “the scientific study of 
persons interacting with other persons.” 

In applying these principles to such 
areas as counseling, the ministry to the 
sick, the bereaved, etc., he demonstrates 
an approach that is sorely needed today, 
that is, one that makes use of the in- 
sights of the man sciences, but which is 
validated within the theological frame- 
work of the Christian faith. It was not 
Johnson’s intention to enlarge on the 
implications of this for theological in- 
sight; even so, one would wish that he, 
or someone else, would devote responsi- 
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ble attention to the understanding of 
the Christian faith that emerges from 
pastoral work. 

Not all of Johnson’s readers will agree 
with his specifications of his thesis. It 
would be helpful if he had given more 
attention to the unity of the minister’s 
work, though this is implied through- 
out. This book will be read and reread 
by the student and the minister who is 
concerned that his work among people 
will actually enable them to grow in 
grace, in every situation of life. 


Ws. B. OcLeEssy, Jr. 





The Practice and Power of Prayer, by 
JoHN SUTHERLAND BoNNELL. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1954- 93 pp. $1.50. 


THis seven-chapter book is based on 
sermons first delivered by the author 
from his own pulpit to overflow crowds. 

Herein he deals with the limitless 
power of prayer, the science of true 
prayer, what happens to the one who 
prays and to those for whom he prays. 
He makes a valuable interpretation of 
the Lord’s Prayer and of Jesus’ prayer 
. in Gethesemane, and then answers many 
of the questions people ask about prayer. 





Unwilling Journey, a Diary from Russia, 
by Hetmut Gottwitzer. The Muh- 
lenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 


316 pp. 


Unwilling Journey is much more than 
the ordinary run of narratives from men 
who have spent many months in labor 
camps within Russia, and by some 
means managed to escape and tell of 
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their experiences. The author’s journey 
is More spiritual than physical, but there 
is plenty of physical suffering to match 
many a lesser and worse-told tale. In 
the beginning he was at least kindly dis- 
posed towards Russia and so out of 
touch with vital Christianity as to be not 
unfriendly towards Communism and 
Communists. It is the gradual awaken- 
ing to his soul as to the significance of 
Communism, and the things which he 
had lightly regarded, but which are im- 
portant when he is separated from 
them, that makes Gollwitzer’s diary so 
important. It is the journey of a soul 
into the haven of the Christian faith, 
and at first a rather unwilling journey, 
which gives the book its value to the 
reader. 
CHARLES HAppon NABERS 





Christ and the Human Life, by Friep- 
RICH WILHELM FOERSTER. Philo- 
sophical Library. New York, 1954. 
333 pp. $5.00. 


In the pages of this interesting bok lie 
dozens of parables, after the ma.:ner 
of our Lord, which teach us, in language 
of the present day, new meanings for 
the faith of innermost Christian con- 
victions. The notable author, whose 
works are well known throughout Chris- 
tendom, pleads herein for a total pene- 
tration of Christian faith into every 
relation of life—personal, social, and 
political. The two parts of the book are: 
“Christ and the Human Soul” and 
“Christ and the Human Life.” In both 
he has one theme, namely, the tragic 
separation of political thought from re- 
ligious conscience. Judaism joined the 
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two in a union of God and man in the 
theocratic state in which there was a 
covenant between a nation and the 
Creator of the universe. The eighteenth 
century made a covenant with reason, 
the nineteenth made a covenant with 
nature, the twentieth, with technology. 
So the author says, and presents for 
support the writers and sages and phi- 
losophers of the ages; swinging all the 
way back to Plato whom he quotes 
more than a dozen times, to Toynbee 
and Truman. And the art of putting 
his case before the reader in parable 
is what makes the author so attractively 
compelling. For instance, what lessons 
he teaches in the parable of the wounded 
burglar in the same hospital room with 
a Salvation Army worker! Or the case 
of the gambling husband whose wife re- 
fused to give him up to his evil life. 


ROSWELL LONG 





As I Remember, the Autobiography of 
Edgar }. Goodspeed. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1953. $3.50. 


Tuis is one of the very best autobiog- 
raphies I have ever read. The author 
has a keen sense of humor, a rare ability 
to tell a story well, and he has lived for 
eighty-three years in the midst of in- 
teresting events. His father, Thomas 
Wakefield Goodspeed, was a Baptist 
minister who moved to Chicago when 
Edgar was five to become financial 
agent for the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary. His father, in the effort of 
liquidating the seminary debt, interested 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller in education 
in Chicago with the result that shortly 
he made the gift which founded the 


University of Chicago. Dr. Goodspeed 
thus grew up with his father’s dreams of 
a seminary debt free and a new uni- 
versity. His father was one of the six 
original incorporators of the University 
of Chicago and young Edgar was in the 
first group of students. He came under 
the influence of the University’s first 
great president, William Rainey Harper, 
who urged him to stay in graduate work 
as long as he could. He stayed six years 
at Chicago and then studied abroad. 
For a long period he served as secretary 
to the presidents of the university— 
Harper, Judson, and Burton—and thus 
lived close to all the exciting events 
while this university was growing and 
setting the pace for other schools. But 
it was in the field of Greek New Testa- 
ment studies that Goodspeed made his 
great reputation. He was thoroughly 
grounded in the Greek language, having 
taught beginners Greek at the univer- 
sity for many years. He made the ac- 
quaintance of those early scholars in 
Europe and America who discovered 
the importance of the Egyptian papyri 
for Greek studies, became early one of 
America’s most skillful workers with 
early manuscripts, and was finally ap- 
pointed professor of New Testament 
studies. In 1923 he became world fa- 
mous by his American Translation of 
the New Testament. Some of the best 
chapters of the book tell of this translat- 
ing, how it was misunderstood, its au- 
thor abused and misrepresented. Dr. 
Goodspeed saw the humor in it all and 
could laugh at the ludicrous errors of 
his attackers. Soon invitations came to 
him from all over America to tell about 
his new translation and he writes en- 
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tertainingly about these travels. He has 
had a great life—57 books of his own, 
16 in collaboration with others and 
hundreds of magazine articles. ‘Through 
all his labors, this scholar and gentle- 
man has been able to look on life with 
a twinkle in his eye and with abiding 
interest in people. You will find this 
book interesting. 


HunrtmER B. BLAKELY 





To Do and to Teach; Essays in Honor 
of Charles Lynn Pyatt. The College 
of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., 1953. 
186 pp. | 


FirTEEN college and seminary profes- 
sors honor Dean Pyatt, who was active 
not only as an Old Testament professor 
but also as executive secretary of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. Five articles related to the Old 
Testament, six treat various aspects of 
theological education, and four concern 
Dean Pyatt’s career. 

Of interest to readers of INTERPRETA- 
TION is J. Philip Hyatt’s study of “The 
God of Love in the Old Testament.” 
From exegesis of relevant passages Hyatt 
concludes that the concept of the love 
of God is basic to Old Testament the- 
ology, and that divine love as portrayed 
in the Old Testament is not far dif- 
ferent from agdpe of the New Testa- 


ment. ConNOLLy GAMBLE, JR. 





Prisoner for God, by Dietricn Bon- 
HOEFFER. The Macmillan Co., New 


York, 1954. 190 pp. $2.50. 


WHEN Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a German 
pastor of The Confessing Church was 
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hanged on April 5, 1943 an imprison- 
ment of two years came to an earthly 
end, but a part of the spiritual harvest 
of that experience endures in this book. 
Chiefly made up of letters to his parents 
and a friend, these moving pages record 
the very essence of Christian gallantry. 
Apart from this central interest every 
page is alive with the ranging of a fine 
mind on the problems of our human 
existence. But unlike the usual theologi- 
cal treatise, through which we plow and 
yawn, these pages, charged with the al- 
most unbearable poignancy in his cour- 
age and serenity, come close to being 
theology read through tears. In the 
midst of an intense discussion of his 
central idea of the true “worldliness” of 
Christianity we hear of his emotion over 
a chance hearing of Solveig’s song on the 
wireless up in the guard room, and we 
come close to the pathos of Paul’s cloak 
left at Troas when we read, “Karl's 
cigar is on the table before me,” and 
the note at the bottom of the page is— 


“Barth.” J. M. Wacker, Jr. 





The Chorale Through Four Hundred 
Years, by Epwtn LieEMOHN. Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 170 
pp. $2.50. 


For the Lutheran Church, the chorale 
occupies the center of congregational 
music. Gradually other denominational 
hymnals are including a larger propor- 
tion of these magnificent texts and mel- 
odies. ““A Mighty Fortress,” “Praise Ye 
the Lord,” and “O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded” are a few examples. 

In this volume, written by the music 
professor of Wartburg College of Wav- 
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erly, Iowa, the chorale as a congrega- 
tional hymn is traced from 1524 to 
1936. Dr. Liemohn finds its roots in 
early reformation music in Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. He 
then outlines its development through 
successive periods in these countries. 
One chapter discusses the development 
and use of the chorale among American 
churches which have German or Scan- 
dinavian background. 

By use of extensive musical illustra- 
tions, the author traces the melodic, 
harmonic, and rhythmic changes which 
the chorales have undergone through 
the years. This book is recommended as 
an indispensable tool for the student of 
congregational singing and music his- 


— James R. SypDNoR 





What Is Religion?, by ALBAN G. Wip- 
cery. Harper and Brothers, New 


York, 1953. 330 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis author’s point of view is revealed 
in his comment that there can be a 
Christian or a Buddhist or a Hindu 
philosophy of religion, but that philoso- 
phy of religion, as here understood, is 
not of any particular religion. It de- 
mands an “impartiality” with regard to 
particular religions. He thinks that the 
ideal philosopher of religion should not 
be officially attached to any specific re- 
ligion, and in his preface he indicates 
that he himself is under no obligation to 
any specific religious community. 
Thus, he seeks to base his philosophy 
of religion on these foundations: the 
psychology of religion, the history of 
religions, and the comparative study of 


religions. With regard to his third foun- 
dation, he is in a sense reviving a mode 
which has passed out of fashion in 
recent decades. He feels that no one 
has succeeded in the past in composing 
a philosophy of religion on that kind of 
structure. 

His attitude of noncommitment to 
any religious position tends to make the 
resultant thesis neither hot nor cold. 
He occupies a middle ground, a media- 
torial position, That may be beneficial, 
but may it not logically lead to a syn- 
thetic religious view, as in Bahai? The 
emphases of the neo-orthodox school 
are rejected, for he feels that the intelli- 
gentsia will not be attracted to religion 
by theological positions with an “exclu- 
sive” quality. Precisely! The Christian 
gospel, in its mainstream, always has 
been a stumbling block, its distinctive 
meanings not capable of being rational- 
ized into “religion” in general. 

The work ignores Kierkegaard, ex- 
cept for two casual comments. Nor are 
there references to the work of Barth, 
Brunner, Tillich, or either of the Nie- 
buhrs. The value of the book lies chiefly 
in the broad understanding of world re- 
ligions which Dr. Widgery obviously 
possesses. He presents many useful and 
penetrating analyses of the philosophical 
presuppositions of the major faiths. If 
one accepted his unattached position as 
a right hypothesis, the total treatment 
would be remarkably convincing. His 
scholarship is extensive. The book con- 
tains the substance of the Upton Lec- 
tures at Manchester College, Oxford, 
and the Stanton Lectures at Cambridge. 


KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 
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The Great Philosophers, by RADOSLAV 
A. Tsanorr. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1953. 653 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. TsanorrF has written a very fair 
and well-organized account of the main 
philosophers of the West from “‘the first 
explorers of nature” to “recent philo- 
sophical tendencies”; and he provides 
stimulating biographical and historical 
information so that ideas are not torn 
from their setting. The audience ad- 
dressed lies midway between Durant’s 
popular Story of Philosophy and Rus- 
sell’s advanced History of Western Phi- 
losophy. The text is thus well adapted 
to the average college student. 


The author holds to the useful, if: 


conventional, view of the history of 
ideas, which regards them as falling into 
three major periods: ancient-classical, 
medieval-Christian, and modern-scien- 
tific. There is, therefore, not much on 
the mythological thinking which pre- 
cedes philosophy, or on that post mod- 
ern philosophy of symbolic form which 
we associate in this country with the 
names of Urban and Langer, and 
abroad with Cassirer and Dixon. Nor 
can we look for any profound signifi- 


- cance to be attached to biblical and 


Reformation thought. 

In view of the fact, however, that one 
of the four books (into which the vol- 
ume is divided) is devoted to the doc- 
tors and saints of medieval philosophy, 
one would expect a more significant ac- 
count of the theological ideas of that 
period. No connection is made, for ex- 
ample, between the Stoic doctrine of 
natural law and the Aquinian treatise 
on law (natural and eternal, human 
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and divine). The subsequent ideas of 
Grotius are therefore made to appear 
merely reminiscent of the Stoics, and 
devoid of their historical depth. And 
an important link between antiquity, 
the middle age, and the early modern 
period, is obscured. 

Again, the treatment of God as Sub- 
stance in patristic thought is made to 
seem “abstract and confusing,” largely 
because Dr. Tsanoff accepts the early 
twentieth century attitude of Harnack, 
that Hellenization is the corruption of 
Christianity. A more modern and mod- 
erate specialist like G. L. Prestige would 
have hgen a safer guide, and one more 
suitable for arousing the philosophic in- 
terest of students in the problems pre- 


sented. T. S. K. Scort-Craic 





Two Women and a War, Diary, by 
GreTE Paguin and Pillar of Fire, by 
RENATE Hacen. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1952. 233 pp. $3.00. 


Ir, during Hitler’s regime and the 
troubled days of the recent World War, 
you wondered how the rank and file of 
the German people, especially Christian 
Germans, were feeling and what their 
thoughts were concerning the things 
being done to them, and being done to 
others in their name, here is at least a 
partial answer. 

The first part of the book is a diary 
written by a German woman who tells 
the poignant story of what happened 
to her and her reactions to events. In 
her case the frequent violation of her 
conscience was harder to bear than the 
physical hardships that the times 
brought. On the other hand, in the 
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second section of this book, which is 
called “A Pillar of Fire,” the greatest 
suffering comes to a woman in the form 
of spiritual anguish when her home is 
uprooted, her husband taken from her, 
and her children separated. Both ac- 
counts make for tender sympathy for 
those who were called upon to undergo 
what these women underwent. Such a 
book — true stories — should help re- 
build trust and confidence in human 
beings so recently at serious odds with 
one another. 


DoucLas SUMMERS BROWN 





Faith and Moral Authority, by BEN 
KimpPeE.. Philosophical Library, New 


York, 1953. 182 pp. $2.75. 


Tue author, who is professor of philoso- 
phy at Drew University, is concerned 
to meet the threat to our moral founda- 
tions from those individualistic philoso- 
phies that deny the validity of general 
ethical principles and for whom there 
is no real moral authority. He believes 
that this is essentially the same issue 
that confronted Socrates and Plato as 
they sought to refute the relativism of 
the Sophists. What these great Greek 
thinkers contended for was faith in a 
universal moral order. Today we must 
defend the same faith, not only against 
the logical positivists and other “actual- 
ists,’ but against the existentialists, 
even those of Christian persuasion. 
Thus, for Jaspers, even the “uncondi- 
tional” and the “transcendent” are 
within experience. “The voice of God 
lies in the self-awareness that dawns 
within the individual.” It is the “au- 
thentic self’’ whose decisions are authori- 


tative and in this lies our freedom. Like- 
wise, when Gabriel Marcel writes of 
pride as the central metaphysical prob- 
lem and “creative fidelity” as the su- 
preme moral principle, he is speaking 
of a quality of life rather than an “ob- 
jective reality.” The witnessing of the 
individual to his inward commitment 
seems more important to Marcel than 
what is witnessed. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, Marcel makes it very clear 
that he believes in a living God and 
an eternal right. The author’s difficulty, 
perhaps, is that he is asking a rational 
theory of knowledge of a radical per- 
sonalist. 

Dr. Kimpel’s solution is one that 
steers closer to classical rationalism, but 
eventuates in a kind of ideal utilitarian- 
ism that stresses the enhancing of the 
quality of life. ‘Moral faith is a convic- 
tion that something which is beneficial 
to life can be accomplished. Moral in- 
sight is the discovery of a specific way 
to act on this faith.” A moral authority 
is a “reflectively acknowledged obliga- 
tion” to bring about what is most 
needed by morally earnest choice and 
by the use of the best resources. Re- 
ligious faith implements such choice, 
both as to direction and as to power to 
accomplish. In a footnote, the author 
tells us that the Sermon on the Mount 
constitutes directives for achievable, 
blessed living. For example, forgiving 
another a wrong is a “principle applica- 
ble to all human relations in which in- 
dividuals offend each other.”” Not socie- 
ties? We are left in some doubt both as 
to the scope of the Sermon on the 
Mount and as to the nature or source 
of its moral authority. This is an able 
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piece of work but suffers from abstract- 
ness and failure to deal with the tre- 
mendous moral challenges of our con- 
temporary world. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 





How to Believe: The Questions that 
Challenge Man’s Faith Answered in 
the Light of the Apostles’ Creed, by 
RatpH W. SockMan. Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, 
New York, 1953. 224 pp. $2.50. 


Books without number have been writ- 
ten about the Apostles’ Creed. This 
ancient statement of faith has been 
the basis for works as different as Cal- 
vin’s Institutes and Macartney’s Things 
Most Surely Believed. The theologian 
and the preacher have found a frame- 
work for their thoughts here. Dr. Sock- 
man’s approach is homiletic rather than 
theological. He is preéminently a 
preacher and betrays his calling on 
every page. Such statements as “In our 
search for God we are led by the lure 
of mystery and the longing for mastery,” 
demonstrate his apt use of words as 
well as his imaginative approach to his 


_ subject. Undoubtedly this book will in- 


spire many a series of sermons on the 
creed and will be much quoted. 

The book is written under the con- 
viction that the content of our faith is 
more important than the simple act of 
believing. It is the substance of the 
Christian faith that explains its power 
and gives it a reason. Beginning with 
an analysis of faith itself, and demon- 
strating its reliability as a road to truth, 
Dr. Sockman proceeds through all the 
articles of the creed, not hesitating to 


face any doctrine or the difficulties that 
surround it. His discussions are en- 
hanced by a series of questions and 
answers at the end of each chapter, 
which examine some of the moot points 
under discussion. As a study book for 
the individual reader or the textual basis 
for a discussion group this book should 
make a fine contribution to a more ap- 
preciative understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith and a deepening trust in 
Christ as our Lord and Saviour. 


James R. Buttock 





Advocates of Reform, from Wyclif to 
Erasmus, edited by MATTHEW 
SpinKA. The Westminster Press, Phil- 


adelphia, 1953. 399 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis is the fourth published volume 
(Vol. XIV) of the Library of Christian 
Classics, under the general editorship 
of John Baillie, John T. McNeill, and 
Henry P. Van Dusen. The ‘advocates 
of reform” here represented are Wyclif 
(On the Pastoral Office, On the Eu- 
charist), Hus (On Simony), four con- 
ciliarists (one writing each from Henry 
of Langenstein, John Gerson, Dietrich 
of Niem, and John Major), and Eras- 
mus (Enchiridion). The Wyclif and 
Erasmus translations are by Dr. Ford 
L. Battles of Hartford Seminary; the 
conciliarists are rendered by Dr. James 
Kerr Cameron of Sterling, Scotland; 
and Dr. Spinka has translated On 
Simony from the Czech, besides pro- 
viding the general and special introduc- 
tions. There are also critical and ex- 
planatory notes by the editor-translators, 
a brief bibliography, and good indexes. 
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The Gifford Lectures—Volume | 


Revelation and Religion 


Studies in the Theological 
Interpretation of Religious Types 


By HERBERT H. FARMER 


A well-known Christian thinker here makes a unique contribu- 
tion to the literature of religion with his first volume of the 


Gifford Lectures. 


Dr. Farmer proposes an original and ingenious classification 
and evaluation of the religions of mankind which enables him 
to confirm the uniqueness of Christian belief and still grant a 
measure of truth to other creeds and cults. 


REVELATION AND RELIGION is a most thought-provoking work, 
one that will undoubtedly initiate a discussion among philoso- 
phers and theologians of far-reaching consequence. $3.50 
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The Official Background Papers 


for the Evanston Assembly 


The Christian Hope 
and the Task of the Church 


Through the publication of this book — the actual reports that 
will be used as the basis of discussion at the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in Evanston, Illinois, in 
August —the individual American churchman is enabled to 
participate directly in the drama of the Assembly. 


By thoughtful reading beforehand of the appraisal of the for- 
ward movement, failures and weaknesses of ecumenical Chris- 
tendom, he can follow with interest and understanding the 


day-by-day proceedings. 

Moreover, as an up-to-the-minute report on important areas of 
Church life, prepared by outstanding clergy, scholars and lay- 
men from all parts of the globe, the book will remain for years 
to come a guidebook to wider horizons of Christian advance. 


$5.00 








At your bookseller, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Spinka’s introductions set these writers 
in a just perspective. He contends that 
they are not merely forerunners of 
Luther but reformers in their own right 
and evidences of the spiritual forces 
resident in the later medieval church. 
He tells simply and clearly what the 
conciliar struggle was all about and 
how the selections relate to it. His in- 
troduction to Hus, reflecting the latest 
Czech (and Spinka’s own) researches, 
asserts the independence and integrity 
of Hus’s theology and reform program. 
The translations from the Latin are 
uniformly excellent, and Dr. Spinka 
whets our appetite for more of Hus’s 
Czech writings. So far as I can dis- 
cover, these works are here published in 
modern English for the first time, with 
the exception of Erasmus’ Enchiridion, 
the earlier translations of which are in- 
complete and unreliable. It therefore 
seems a shame that the limitations of 
the volume required the omission of so 
much of the text; but this has been done 
skillfully and with no loss of continuity. 

Our thanks are due both editor and 
translators, who have helped fill a 
serious gap in our translated sources 
-for this important and neglected period 
of Christian history. This and the three 
previous volumes provide abundant 
data on which to base an enthusiastic 
recommendation of the Library of Chris- 
tian Classics, which will eventually 
reach twenty-six volumes and extend 
from the apostolic fathers to the Prot- 
estant reformers. It is a product of 
international English-speaking Protes- 
tant scholarship and seeks both to pro- 
vide fresh translations of familiar classics 
and to pioneer in neglected areas. Amer- 
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ican Protestants have seen nothing com- 
parable since the great Nicene series 
edited by Schaff. 


TuHoMAS A. SCHAFER 





Tudor Prelates and Politics, by Lacy 
BALDWIN SMITH. The Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1953. 333 
pp. $5.00. 


Tuis is a first-rate study—illuminating, 
well-written and carefully documented 
—of English ecclesiastical, political, and 
social history from the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn to the accession of Eliza- 
beth. It centers attention on the group 
of bishops who were educated in the 
humanism of Erasmus and More, were 
trained as lawyers and spent years as 
ciplomats and administrators, and con- 
sequently became concerned primarily 
for national stability and order, and 
therefore were willing to compromise 
for the sake of these ends — Stokesly, 
Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstall, Heath, and 
Day. Fcr a decade these men accepted 
Henry VIII’s religious settlement, 
though fearing that religious change 
would beget social revolution. Their 
tragedy is that the Elizabethan Settle- 
ment ended their era. Thenceforth the 
administrators and diplomats were lay- 
men; their type of humanism and ec- 
clesiastical administration died and was 
supplanted by the irreconcilable conflict 
between Anglican Protestantism and 
Counter-Reformation Catholicism. 
This book demands reading primarily 
by Anglicans for it brings the central 
affirmation of that Church under search- 
ing scrutiny, but also by all others who 
believe in the catholicity of Protestant- 
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Significant New Books 








Through the Gospels 


To Jesus 
By DWIGHT M. BECK 


An outstanding introductory study in the gospels, this stim- 
ulating book records the latest understanding of Biblical 
scholars in a clear, thorough, systematic form. 


Here in one compact, comprehensive volume is the story 
about and behind the writing of the gospels, the world in 
which Jesus lived, the sources for the study of Jesus, and an 
analysis of the synoptic gospels and the fourth gospel. 
Dwight M. Beck is Chairman of the Department of Bible 
and Religion at Syracuse and an associate editor of the 


Journal of Bible and Religion. He has served as president 
of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. $5.00 
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The Fulness 


of Time 
By JOHN MARSH 


“In this valuable book . . . John Marsh aims at discovering 
‘anew what significance the Bible has for our understanding 
of history.’ ” — Living Church 





“A carefully worked out, excellently written, and very useful 
book.” — Pau Titucn $3.00 








At your bookstore, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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ism. The central line of Anglicanism 
has maintained that Catholicism and 
Protestantism are not antithical but 
complementary, that the antithesis of 
both is Papalism. Gardiner and his 
friends identified Catholicism with 
Christianity, and thought that it was a 
structure of belief, conduct and liturgi- 
cal practices the keystone of which was 
the sacrifice of the Mass, and that ac- 
ceptance of that dogma rested on the 
authority of Papal definition. So finally 
they returned to the Papal fold. The 
men responsible for the Elizabethan 
Settlement, holding, as did other Prot- 
estants, that the final authority in mat- 
ters of faith was the Bible, interpreted 
by tradition under the guidance of 
reverent scholarship, thought Papalism 
was heretical and schismatical, and re- 
mained Anglicans. Though Smith at- 
tempts to be strictly accurate and im- 
partial, he seems to me not to under- 
stand this view of Catholicity, Protes- 
tantism, or authority. Here is my major 
criticism of the book, a criticism re- 
inforced by the fact that in interpreting 
Catholicism and the Catholic view of 
the Reformation he relies very largely 


on papist sources. 


ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE 





Reflections on Life and Religi. ., by Sir 
JAMEs BAILLIE, edited by Sir WALTER 
Moserty and Ouiver De SE.IN- 
courT. George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London, 1952. 288 pp. 


Sir JAMEs BAILLIE (1873-1940), Scot- 
tish student and professor of philosophy 
and author of several books in the field 
of philosophy, was also a successful 


university administrator, a servant of 
Great Britain in the Intelligence Di- 
vision of the Admiralty during the first 
world war, and an arbiter in industrial 
disputes under the British Ministry of 
Labor. Above all, he was a devoted 
and intelligent Christian layman whose 
habit it was to record on paper the 
results of his private meditations on 
life, philosophy, and religion. 

Two of the men who worked on Sir 
James’s staff at Aberdeen have com- 
piled selected ones of his recorded re- 
flections in book form. Their book con- 
sists of three main sections, each of these 
in its turn having a number of shorter 
subsections, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of subject matter. The first 
and longest of the three main sections 
is devoted to religion: the second deals 
with topics of ethical and social phi- 
losophy; the third deals with topics of 
metaphysics and theory of knowledge. 
Material in each subsection is printed 
in chronological order as it is found in 
Sir James’s manuscripts. 

The book is not a systematic treatise 
of Sir James’s views on any subject. “It 
is . . . an anthology into which the 
reader may dip with profit and pleasure 
as opportunity serves. He will find in it 
a store of passages which embody sus- 
tained thought, expressed in language 
which is often graceful and often pun- 
gent, of shrewd and pithy maxims 
mingled with the meditative reflections 
of a resolute seeker after truth. He will 
make contact with a mind wide-ranging 
and finely trained; the mind of one who 
. . . devoted much of his time . . . to 
contemplation of the deep things of 
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Reading that Satisfies 
the mind and soul 





IGION RELIGION AS SALVATION 
RELI HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 


: TION “I do not know of a comprehensive statement of the Chris- 

S ALVA tian faith that would prove more readable and helpful to the 
average reader—layman or minister—than this book. The 
franklin RALL author has the rare gift of speaking on deep subjects in a 
manner that most of us can understand.”—Charles Clayton 
Morrison in The Pulpit. 


Harris 


THE GOSPEL AND 


THE GOSPELS 
JULIAN PRICE LOVE 


“A useful book on the Gospels and their basic message. . . . 
It is alive to the diversity between the Gospels, but discerns 
and stresses the deep, underlying unity. It brings out how 
primary the Cross and the Resurrection are for the entire 
story. ... It rests upon scholarship, but it reads easily.”— 
Floyd V. Filson in Presbyterian Tribune. $2.75 


A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
WINFRED E. GARRISON 


“This is the best book available to give to a Protestant or to 
a Roman Catholic who wants to know the difference between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, to know what Prot- 
estantism affirms, and what, therefore, it must necessarily 
deny.’”’—Ernest Trice Thompson in Westminster Bookman. 
$2.75 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY 


AND WAR 
HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


“Anything Herbert Butterfield, professor of modern history 
at Cambridge, writes is important, and this effort to define 
a Christian position on the challenge to survival presented 
by the kind of wars we have been fighting since 1914, is un- 
usually important.”—Paul Hutchinson in Christian Century. 

$1.75 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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eternity and . . . to the effort to see 
human life steadily and to see it whole” 
(p. 13). Wane H. Boccs, Jr. 





Apostles of Discord: A Study of Or- 
ganized Bigotry and Disruption on 
the Fringes of Protestantism, by 
RALPH Lorp Roy. The Beacon Press, 


1953- 437 pp- $3.75. 


Every minister or other religious worker 
has had experience with individuals or 
groups, claiming peculiar piety or pa- 
triotism, and seeking to foment hatred 
and discord within the church. But 
few realize how numerous these indi- 
viduals and organizations are, or what 
is behind the fagade which they offer 
to the world; and few have on hand 
the essential facts on which they would 
like to draw when the apostles of dis- 
cord begin to work in their own com- 
munities. Mr. Roy has given us in this 
carefully documented volume much of 
the information that we need. 

The first half of his book discusses 
the ministers of hate—for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, for the Negro, for the Jew, 
for the Roman Catholic, and others. 


_ The second half is given over to the 


ministers of discord—those who vent 
their spleen against the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, against “modernism,” 
against the R.S.V., against all which 
they are pleased to call Communism or 
the Communistic line. A chapter deals 
with alleged “fellow-travelers” in the 
churches; another chapter describes 
those who under the banner of liberty 
seek to identify Christianity with eco- 
nomic reaction. Two chapters discuss 
various denominational dilemmas. 


The book is one to read, lend, keep 
on hand for reference, and at times call 
to the attention of the city editor—a 
relevant and vitally important exposé, 
for the publication of which the Beacon 
Press is to be heartily congratulated. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 





The Sermon on the Mount and Its 
Meaning for Today, by ERNEST 
Tric— THompson. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va., 1953. 154 pp. $2.25. 


A revised edition of a work reviewed at 
length in INTERPRETATION for January, 


1947. 





A Message from God: Lutheran Hour 
Sermons, by ARMIN C. OLDSEN. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 


1953- 147 PP- 


THOsE divine truths which constitute 
the Bread of Life are here presented to 
hungry souls in words of cheer, comfort, 
conviction, and conversion. In these 
twenty-one sermons all who are seeking 


can find new hope for daily living in 
Christ. 





GOWNS Sr 
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Youth Looking to Jesus 


WORSHIP SERVICES BY MARGARET HOYT 
AND ELEANOR HOYT DABNEY 


An arresting series of worship services rich in spirit- 
val values, designed to bring youth in closer touch 
with Christ. Stories, meditations, and poems not 
readily obtainable elsewhere provide a treasury of 
resource material of interest to young people. In 
each service, the arrangement of the poetry, Scrip- 
ture, hymns, stories, and prayers is designed to 
create an experience of worship which grows into a 
desire for dedication of one’s self to God. 


$2.75 





Moments of Eternity 


POEMS BY BETTY W. STOFFEL 


In Betty Stoffel’s first collected work are the poet's 
discoveries about God, His world and His gifts, home, 
children, and the common things of life that our own 
hearts feel and share. James S. Stewart, noted Scot- 
tish author and theologian, says about her poems: 
“Simple and yet strangely haunting, these poems 
evoke deep thoughts about the meaning of life and 
the ways of God. Mrs. Stoffel has real gifts of poetic 
vision and memorable expression.” 


$1.00 


Look for these two important books this fall 
re 


CALVIN: A LIFE 


by Emanuel Stickelberger 
translated by David Georg Gelzer 


The first English translation of this dra- 


PERSONALITIES AROUND PAUL 


by Holmes Rolston 

In this new book, an outstanding inter- 
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